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Week Ending June 29, 1912 
Routing the Huckster 


Commissioner Huson has dealt the 
poultry huckster a needed blow. He 
has found that far too much of the 
state money given to the smaller 
New York fairs goes into the huck- 
ster’s pocket. This prompted him to 
notify the fair associations that bet- 
ter adjustments should be made, else 
the legislature might reduce the ap- 
propriations. Replies indicate that 
the associations are heartily in ac- 
cord with the commissioner’s views. 
Changes are promised. The com- 
missioner was perhaps not striking 
directly at the huckster but rather 
for a fairer distribution of the prize 
money to the various departments— 
live stock, farm products, etc. None 
the less the huckster has been hit 
because fewer and smaller prizes will 
mean less profitable scoops for these 
men. The argument that hucksters 
fill certain classes that would other- 
wise not be filled is a poor one. Prac- 
tically they shut out genuine compe- 
tition by frightening amateurs and 
smaller fanciers away. The only way 
to treat both classes fairly is to let 
the hucksters compete among them- 
selves and perhaps in certain open 
classes. This ruling would probably 
tend to reduce their number, to im- 
prove their stock, but most impor- 
tant it would foster and encourage 
the smaller fanciers. It is to be 
hoped that. other state officials will 
emulate Commissioner Huson and 
thus help the poultry industry as his 
decision should certainly do. 


Protecting Shade Trees 


This journal has long been an ad- 
vocate of beautifying the public roads 
by setting shade trees at public or 
private expense. In European coun- 
tries one of the most conspicuous fea- 
tures of the landscape is the beauti- 
ful roads lined on either side with 
splendid shade or fruit trees. In this 
country we have been so busy sub- 
duing the fielsd that we have neg- 
lected the roadsides and we have 
overlooked the opportunity to obtain 
profit from fruit, nut and other trees 
on this roadside land. Here and 
there shade trees have been set out 
and cared for. But in many instances 
they have been neglected, and sad to 
say, they have been abused. The 
worst of the culprits are the electric 
and telephone companies, whose line- 
men go up and down the roadsides 
destroying the trees if perchance they 
are in the way of these commercial 

















enterprises. These barbarians cut and 
trim as they like regardless of the 
wishes of the owners of the trees. It 
seems that mothing can be done to 
prevent this, except to sue for dam- 
ages after the crime has been done. 
Now, the fact is, these lines can be 
put tlirough and maintained without 
injuring shade trees or other proper- 
ty, and the electric and telephone com- 
panies should be compelled to work 
in that-Way. The right of eminent 
domain is a provision only for cases 
of necessity, and even then full value 
must be paid in consideration of the 
property or rights acquired. A gross 
injustice is done farmers and village 
property owners when electric and 
telephone linemen walk in, trim and 
butcher the shade trees; in many in- 
stances these trees are the pride of 
the men and women who set them 
out and for years have nurtured 
them. If justice means anything, it 
means that this form of tree slaugh- 
tering shall cease, 
How many: farmers are ready to 
agree that the value of their farm 
property has fully 
Census and doubled in the past 10 
Farm Values years? That is what 
Uncle Sam says in fig- 
ures made public a few days ago by 
the director of the census. These 
run so high in billions that they make 
one dizzy when it comes to totals, 
Analyzing the report, Director Du- 
rand must be held responsible for the 
statement that the average value of 
land per acre is $32.40 against 
$15.57 10 years earlier. Comparative- 
ly few farmers will admit that they 
could close out their holdings at 100% 
advance over 10 years ago, yet un- 
questionably the appreciations in 
value have been phenomenally great. 
It is, of course, directly along the 
line of inflation of values in all ave- 
nues of industry. Nor is it necessary 
to call to mind-the greatly increased 
cost of living which absorbs a sub- 
stantial proportion of the increment 
in values. This also extends all along 
the line in production. To turn off 
9-cent cattle, the Iowa farmer must 
feed 70-cent corn; to market milk at 
4 ‘cents a quart, the dairy farmer of 
New England and New York must 
pay $32 a ton for wheat middlings 
and $40 for cottonseed meal. Let no 
muck raking magazine. nor yellow 
journal insinuate that the farmer is 
getting more than his share. Agri- 
culture is prosperous, thank you, but 
is obliged to contribute its fair pro- 
portion toward the common weal. 


i The lateness of the season has 
made it. exceedingly important that 
cornfields be cultivated 
Kill Weeds early and often. Favor- 
in Corn able climatic conditions 
result in rapid growth of 
weeds. If these are taken in 
hand early they can easily be 
controlled, but if they are al- 
lowed to get a good start the farmer 
will have to fight, fight, fight during 
the entire season, and in the end the 
weeds are t to conquer. Now, a 
weedy cornfield is not only a disgrace 
to the farmer who owns it, but is in 
many cases unprofitable. Weeds con- 
sume an immense amount of moisture 
and thus rob the growing corn plant. 
If early work is persistent and thor- 
ough, the later cultivation will be 
comparatively easy. Do not under- 
estimate the importance of getting 
ahead of the weeds in the cornfields. 
In many cases planting was not, fin- 
ished until toward the latter part of 
the first week in June. It is just at 
this season of the year that weeds 
grow with exceedingly great freedom. 
Get after them now and keep after 
them for a few weeks, and your trou- 
bles are over. 











The banker is crawling out of his 
shell; The Illinois bankers’ associatioa 
is working for soil 

Producers’ conservation, agri- 
Interests First cultural educatioa, 
good roads, and the 

general betterment of social and 
physical conditions of all farm life. 
The addresses of its president, B. F. 
Harris, himself a country banker, 
emphasize just the points that need 
to bs impressed upon bankers in town 
and country. Instead of tucking on 
to the farmer “all the traffic will 
bear,” an enlightened policy shows 
that it will pay the banks, as it will 





the railroads and other commercial 
interests, to co-operate in all right- 
eous efforts for farm advancement. 
We need to create a better soil re- 
serve, even more than we do a larger 
banking reserve. Mr Harris is right 
in his advocacy of co-operation and 
organization -among farmers, but 
bankers must not seek to control. 
Scientific management of education, 
agriculture and highways affords a 
marvelous field for usefulness. Its 
cost must be regarded rather as in- 
vestment than expense. Banking in 
the United States needs to be reor- 
ganized and administered more large- 
ly in the interest of producers from 
soil and factory, instead of being 
manipulated in the interest of mid- 
dlemen and speculators. This im- 
provement implies-.as strict super- 
vision by each state of all state 
banks and private bankers, as is ap- 
plied by the government to national 
banks. The loan sharks, private 
bank swindlers, “blue sky” securities, 
all that ilk must likewise be re- 
formed. 








Few states have gone about road 
improvement quite as energetically as 
has’ New York. Not 
Road only are many miles 
Maintenance of new roads annually 
being built but those 
already built are being reasonably 
well maintained and repaired. At 
present the state has contracted for 
the maintenance and repair of 576 
miles of roads which had been here- 
tofore accepted by the state. This 
repair work is divided in 373 miles of 
hot oil; 85 miles-of bituminous mac- 
adam top; 43 cold oil; 12 resurfacing; 
four hot oil and concrete; four con- 
crete; 24 general maintenance and 
repair; and four brick. All of these 
repair contracts are to be completed 
not later than August 15. 





What to Do ae Bee Moth 


I have been much bothered by web- 
worms among my bees. The worms 
destroy the combs and make the 
hives mussy. What can I do for 
them?—[I. O., Maryland. 

If you want to make the most out 
of your bees, you ought to have a 
book on bee culture. There are sev- 
eral excellent ones on the market 
and all give instructions how to pre- 
vent the attacks of the bee moth. 

It will be impossible here to go 
into details about the bee moth. The 
grub which spins the webs in the 
hives is the larve of a moth which 
gains entrance to the colony where 
the bees are feeble or few in number, 
also in combs which have been taken 
out of the hive and left empty for 
arly length of time. The Italian bees 
are much less troubled with bee moth 
than common ones, and as these are 
most active honey gatherers they 





‘are preferred by commercial apia- 


rists. Combs that have been attacked 
should be transferred to other hives, 
one or two to each, where the colo- 
nies are strong, but before this old 
grubs and cocoons on the combs 
should be destroyed by hand. The 
bees will then clean the combs and the 
queen in the colony will lay eggs in 
the cells. After these eggs have 
hatched and the larve are full grown, 
the combs may be placed back in the 
hive from which they were taken so 
the weak colony will thus be strength- 
ened when these new bees are ready 
to fly. 

It is only weak colonies that be- 
come seriously affected by the _ bee 
moth. They may become weak be- 
cause the queen is old, injured or 
dead. A new queen should therefore 
be placed in the weak hive. The best 
way to get the new queen is to trans- 
fer a comb containing a queen cell 
from a strong colony to the weak 
one. Such a comb should be filled 
with brood as well as having a queen 
cell. If there is also some honey in 
the comb, so much the better. 

You really ought to have some of 
the bee books or have at least one 
to refer to. Here are some of the 
‘best: Cook’s Manual of the Apiary, by 
Prof A. J. Cook, price $1:25; The Hive 
and Honey Bee by L. L. Langstroth, 
price $1.25; A B C of Bee Keeping by 
A. lL. Root, price $1.50. These will be 
sent by mail postpaid by Orange Judd 
company of New York city. 


Successful Cantaloup Growing 


*CHARLES D, BARTON, BURLINGTON CO, N 5 








Perfect drainage is essential ty 
success. If a southern exposure is 
possible, so much the better. In our 
own practice we use no manure, but 
get the ground well filled with vege. 
table matter by. sowing all the cover 
crops we can turn under. We apply 
Phosphoric acid and potash broad- 
cast on the plowed ground. A little 
organic nitrogen is placed in the bot- 
tom of the row; the remainder of the 
nitrogen is applied in the form of 
nitrate of soda as a_ top-dressing, 
once or twice during the season. This 
method enables us to use the cheap- 
est form of nitrogen and avoid any 
possibile chance of waste. 

The seeds are planted on the south 
side of the ridge; the crest, which 
we are careful not to disturb, protects 
the yourg plants, when they first 
come through the ground, from the 
north winds. Cultivation is neces- 
sary very early for plants to thrive 
in a light, loose soil. We begin as 
soon as the plants are well up and 
follow at frequent intervals, especial- 
ly after every rain, until the fruit is 
as large as your fists. This late cul- 
tivation keeps down the weeds and 
carries out our principle of keeping 
the soil loose and open. To accom- 
plish it we turn the vines squarely 
over, never twisting them around, 
and return each side to its normuil 
place before disturbing the other 
side. Cultivate to within three weeks 
or less of the time we begin to pick. 

The question of marketing is a 

more complex one with the canta- 
loup than with any other crop. The 
cantaloup changes as soon as it 
leaves the vine, and it changes very 
rapidly. I do not know any rule for 
picking. There are some things that 
one cannot tell. He must learn them 
by experience. One cannot wait un- 
til the stem parts from the melon. A 
change of color takes place. Ome can 
learn to recognize it and in this way 
learn to pick at just the right time. 
I show my pickers the melons that 
are just right and tell them to pick 
such as are of just that color. A 12- 
year-old boy can learn to pick mel- 
ons in a short time, but an old man 
seldom learns easily. 
* About 10 days before the last cul- 
tivation we set tomato plants be- 
tween the hills of cantaloups; do not 
set the plants too early as they 
make very little growth until the 
melon vines begin to weaken. Then 
the vines make a mulch. We get al- 
most a full tomato crop which costs 
almost nothing. When growing two 
crops in this way it is not safe to do 
anything to endanger the success of 
one crop for in that case both may 
fail. But we do everything we can 
for the success. of one crop and if 
both succeeded we are so much 
ahead. In the case of watermelons, 
we set a row of tomatoes between the 
rows, and I think that the tomatoes 
do not make a particle of difference in 
the yield of melons if we do not set 
them too soon, but we must give one 
crop the right of way. 


Early Ripening of Temsatoes 


W. I. BEECROFT 








The profit in vegetables depends 
largely upon how early one gets his 
crop into market. Prices may drop 
enormously within a few days. T0 
mature his crop ahead of the general 
crop is the real test of the market 
gardener’s skill. To this end he 
studies in every way to hasten nat- 
ural processes. Take early tomatoes 
for instance. If left to ripen on the 
vines it will take several days longer 
than if picked before mature and 
ripened artificially. - 

My plan is to lay down boards, 
completely covering the ground, and 
set hotbed frames upon them. The 
tomatoes are picked as soon as they 
show a red cheek, and placed in these 
frames to ripen, and the glass put 02 
The tomatoes should be shielded from 
the direct rays of the sun, as the 

scorching would spoil them, but 
enough glass may be left umcov ered 
to provide the necessary warmth. 








*Excerpts from address read befor® 
Peninsula horticultural society. 
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What Does a Pound of Butter Cost? 


When Roughage and Grain Are Charged Up There Is Small Profit—Several Dairies Are.Considered and What Pro- 
ducers Say--Some Relief by Weeding Out the Least Productive Cows---Use the Scales and Babcock 
Tester--Many Are Changing to Beef--By C. E. Morrison of Camden County, New Jersey 


— 


HE average cow that is to be found 

on every farm where _ special 
attention to improvement is not 
given to dairying makes less 
than 160 pounds of butter a year, or practi- 
cally half a pound a day for the milking 
period. This is the class of cows that sell 
from $40 to $70 each. Such a cow needs about 
15 pounds of hay and stover or some equiva- 
lent for roughage per day. This roughage 
is worth a cent a pound almost any place 
in the east. The dairy cow should have daily 
from four to five pounds of grain, and that 
will run from 1% to 2 cents a pound, making 
20 cents a day as a fair estimate of the cost 
of keep, or the cost of half a pound of butter. 
To this must be added labor that runs from 
10 to 12 cents a pound, or a total expense 
of 52 cents, to produce a pound of butter. 
Added to this expense is an item of $5 to $7 
a year for interest and depreciation in value 
of the cow, as a cow is only good for about 
eight or 10 years. 

The by-products are of 
value. Count a calf yearly at $5 
offset the depreciation in value. The skim 
milk will average about 3500 pounds, and 
counted at 20 cents a hundred is $7, so 5 cents 
a pound can be deducted from 52 cents, leav- 
ing 47 cents a pound. The manure will just 
about balance the cost of keep, while the cow 
is dry.’ Some farmers claim this is not high 
enough. The actual cost varies with local 
conditions and prices. 

Willis Whinery of Ohio says that he keeps 
an accurate account with his cows. He 
figures all products at the value they are at 
the barn. In February he had 40 cows and 
one bull. The herd was consuming daily $4 
worth of grain, 2400 pounds of silage at $4 
a ton, $4.80, sawdust for bedding 20 cents a 
day, labor total expense $11 a day. 
Receipts, 800 pounds 


a questionable 
to $7 to 
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tion over 20 cents a pound. R. M. Patterson, 
a Pennsylvania dairyman, is feeding a ration 
that stands at the present prices: 


Cost of Daily Feed per Cow 





25 pounds silage, $5 a ton........ $0.063 
8 y ee, a ia 0.6 6 en: 092 
3 corn meal, $30 aton.... 045 
3 " brag; 636 & @O8..:..-+ 045 
1.3 > gluten meal, $30 a ton .02 
0.7 = cot’nse’d meal, $30 aton  .01 

TE 2 6 be Pca a tae waa bint ae $0.2745 


This is the ration and what it costs to keep 
a cow that is giving 12. to 15 pounds of milk a 
day, and is just about what others are doing. 

It takes milk of an extra good quality to 
produce two-thirds of a pound of butter from 
15 pounds of milk. So, figuring butter at 40 
cents a pound, a cow fed on a ‘vell-balanced 
ration would produce more butter than 
required to pay for the cost of her feed. 
Mr Patterson says that ‘“‘during the summer 
he counted pasture at 5 cents a day to a cow, 
and when the pasture was short it cost 10 
cents a day extra for feed to keep the milk 
up to normal production. Butter was worth 
25 cents a pound and two-thirds of a pound 
worth 17 cents, leaving only 2 cents a day 
for the work, or about the same as during the 
winter.””’ He adds: “If I did not sell a large 
part of my skim milk at 10 cents a gallon I 


would sell the cows. There would be no 


profit at 2 cents a pound making butter.” 
Prof Van Norman of Pennsylvania state 
college says: “The experiments made at 


the college show that the cost of a pound of 
butter runs from 20 to 30 cents. To this 
cost must be added labor, interest, taxes and 
depreciation, to say nothing of stabling and 
extra care for sanitation. Briefly boiled down, 
the man whose cows are not producing consid- 
erably more than the average cow of Penn- 


sylvania, is not making butter at a price to 
earn interest on the capital invested and pay 
him anything for his labor.’’ 


Prof T. L. Haecker of the Minnesota sta- 
tion says: “The average yearly returns 
from the average cow of that state at the 


present prices of grain, labor and butter show 
a loss to the owner of $22.53, but much of 
this loss is due to the lack of proper’feeding.” 


Some Turn Attention to Beef 


With conditions as they have been during 
the past two years and with no prospects of a 
change, farmers who keep a few cows have 
been undecided just what to do. With them, 
keeping cows is to a certain extent a matter 
of forced condition. They have pasture land 
that otherwise would be a loss, and it is to 
get the most out of this that they keep cattle. 

Every record and test has gone to 
that to be profitable a herd of cows must all 
be heavy milkers or butter producers. They 
must average at least 5000 pounds of 4% 
milk to come out square. Men who are using 
the scales and tester have dairies that are 
profitable. But the average farmer is not a 
dairyman at heart, and if he cannot get “rail- 
road”’ price for his hay and grain by feeding 
it to the cows, then he is going to sell the 
cows and do less work. He prefers to feed 
the grain on the farm, believing the manure 
as a fertilizer is more valuable than 
manufactured brand. 

Since last September this uncertainty has 
crystallized and large numbers have purchased 
bulls of improved beef type, indicating a drift 
toward growing beef cattle, and in this man- 
ner feed the grain upon the farm. One very 
well-posted man a few days ago told me that 
more beef bulls had passed through Pitts- 
burg consigned to farmers during the past 
six months than in two years previous. Pres- 


prove 
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of 4.4% milk, 35.2 P 
pounds of fat. He 
received 30 cents for 
every 100 pounds of 
skim milk as weighed 
in, or $2.40. Eleven 
dollars, cost of feed, 
less $2.40, is $8.60, the 
cost of 35.2 pounds 
butter fat, or 27% 
cents a pound, the 
cost in 1912, as 
against 24% cents in 
January, 1911. He 
figured that the ma- 
nure at one ton a 
day paid the interest 
on investment, taxes 
and depreciation. He 
says: “I go to the ex- 
pense of weighing 
each cow’s ration 
each feed, foot up the 
records and know 
that it pays to do it.” 








ent conditions seem 
to warrant such a 
tendency. 


Drains—If one has 
a clay subsoil with 
clay loam on_ top, 
lower the water table 
1 foot at the median 
line between drains. 
A rule has been laid 
down that for every 
foot in depth you get 
a rod of drainage on 
either side, but there 
can be no fixed rule 
to follow, because 
water moves through 
soil very unequally. 
In sandy and gravelly 
soils the interval of 
drainage increases 
somewhat in propor- 
tion to the depth. In 
clay land the water 
moves more over the 











The record shows ee a RE chad ‘ | surface and goes 
that for six months down to the 5 
from January to This Guernsey Bull Pronounced One of the Best in the Country 36 Shave te ue Person 
rule of so many rods 
drainage for so many 
feet of depth.—[Prof 
E. O. Fippin, N Y. 


June the herd pro- 
duced 4679 pounds of 
butter fat at an aver- 
age expense of a frac- 


record. 





The animal here pictured is Imported King of the May, No 9001, with a remarkable 
It is claimed that no other bull has sired five daughters with official two-year- 
old records to equal the first five daughters of King of the May. The average production of 
these five daughters was 10,584 pounds milk, or 572 pounds butter fat for the year. 
This bull is owned in Massachusetts. Guernseys are in high favor among eastern dairymen. 
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and cultivate with some kind of a horse imple- 








FIELD AND BARN 








CONTROL ASPARAGUS BEETLES 


PAUL WORK, NEW YORK AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Asparagus growers are caused a great deal 
of trouble by two species of beetles. They 

fe of nearly the same size—about a quarter 

of an inch long and rather slender. The pre- 
vailing color of one is brown, but a close 
examination .reveals 12 black spots on the 
back. The other appears to be very dark 
green or black, but shows markings of red 
and silver on the wing covers. Both species 
damage the young shoots in the spring by 
feeding on the outer tissues and by laying 
their eggs in large numbers on the tips. The 
eggs are hardly over a thirty-second of an 
inch long, but are rendered conspicuous by 
their black color and by the fact that they 
adhere by the point, standing erect on the 
surface of the shoot. The insects also feed 
on the epidermis of the leaves and branches 
after the cutting season is over, preventing 
the plant from performing its task of prepar- 
ing and storing material for the next sea- 
son’s crop. 

These two insects possess mouthparts of 
the biting type, and so are susceptible to 
mouth poisons such as paris green and lead 
arsenate. However, | as the shoots come 
through the ground today, are cut tomorrow 
and eaten the next day, the use of such poi- 
sons is out of the question. This renders 
control most difficult. 

Growers about Rochester, N Y, with their 
comparatively small and intensively culti- 
vated plantations have solved the problem 
in a novel fashion. The plot is surrounded 
by a fence of poultry netting. Hens are set 
three or four _weeks before cutting begins 
and the broods are assigned the task of keep- 
ing the bed free of beetles. This they do, 
without injuring the young shoots. By the 
time the cutting season is over, the chicks 
have attained considerable size and are able 
to protect the tops from the few insects that 
have escaped them during the previous two 
months. A Long Island grower, who oper- 
ates on a@ much more extensive scale, makes 
use of a plan that is quite different. He 
allows an occasional row to go uncut. The 
pests concentrate their energies upon this 
row, where they are treated to a full dinner 
of paris green or other arsenical. 


GROW TURNIPS FOR STOCK 


Turnips for stock feed rank along with 
rutabagas, peas, or corn silage, although it 
costs a little more to grow them than it does 
to produce silage. They furnish a variety, 
however, and almost any farmer who raises 
sheep or cattle can grow a limited tonnage of 
turnips without any particular expense, and 
thus secure this needed variety of feed. Tur- 
nips are very easily grown. For stock, they 
are usually seeded late in August and July 
and stored for the winter. The best place, 
of course, to grow turnips is on sod land. 
When the country was new a great many 
turnips were sown on prairie land that had 
been broken early in the spring. By July 
it had rotted to a certain extent and it was 
possible’ to sow the turnip seed broadcast 
and secure a most excellent yield. In the 
older states, of course, prairie sod is not 
available, but any kind of sod—old pasture 
turned over, meadow, clover land—will bring 
practically just as good yields as raw prairie. 
If this kind of land is not available, it is 
easily possible to grow turnips as a catch 
crop. As soon as the winter wheat is removed 
from the field, plow the ground, prepare it 
thoroughly, and sow anytime from July 20 
to August 15. 

Use two or three pounds of seed to the 
acre if it is to be sown broadcast. If the 
land happens to be weedy, it probably will 
be better to sow in rows 12 to 18 inches apart, 


ment. The seed should be covered to a 
depth of 1 to 1% inches. When the plants 
are quite thick in the row they should be 
thinned, so that good, vigorous specimens 
will stand from 4 to 6 inches apart in the 
row, depending always, of course, upon the 
variety grown. 

The globe varieties are probably best for 
the main crop for stock. There are several 
strains of these, but almost any one of them 
will be entirely satisfactory. The crop is har- 
vested upon the approach of freezing weather. 
The tops are cut off, and may be fed to 
cattle with good results. The roots are not 
difficult to keep, and may be stored either in 
pits or cellars. Plan always to keep them as 
cool as possible, taking care, however, that 
the temperature never goes below freezing. 

Yields vary greatly, but on rich soil, prop- 
erly handled, it is possible to produce 1000 
bushels to the acre. If, however, 200 or 300 
bushels are secured, most farmers are 
satisfied. 


SOURCES OF PLANT FOOD 


HENRY G. BELL, ILLINOIS } 

Plant food consists of 10 essential elements. 
Carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, calcium, Magnesium, potassium 
and iron. Chlorine, silicon and sodium are 
usually found in the ash, but are not essen- 
tial to plant growth. The growing plant gets 
these essential elements from the air and 
from the soil. Among the materials which 
it gets from the soil, those which are of the 
most importance from the fertility standpoint, 
are nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium. 

The nitrogen supplied as plant food gives 
rapidity to the growth of the plant, and 
makes its leaves a dark green color. If nitro- 
gen is lacking in the soil, the growth will be 
stilted and the plant will be pale. This nitro- 
gen is supplied to the plant in the form of 
nitrates, which are simply salts in the soil, 
which will dissolve or melt in water just 
as the common table salt dissolves in water. 

Phosphorus is taken up by the plant in 
the form of phosphates, which again are sol- 
uble salts. Phosphorus gives to the plant the 
power of reproducing itself in large numbers 
—that is, if a corn crop is grown on a field 
where available phosphoric acid is found, the 
number of kernels which will be filled on the 
ears will be much greater, and they will be 
mueh better filled than the number of ker- 
nels on the ears grown on the same soil 
where phosphoric acid is not in ample supply. 
An abundance of phosphoric acid in the soil 
hastens the maturity of the fruit, so that it 
escapes the early frosts in the sections where 
the period of growth is short. 

Potash, the third great necessary element, 
is found in large quantities in the average 
soil.. However, the potash is largely united 
with an insoluble compound, so that the 
plants cannot make use of it. Potash sujp- 
plies strength of straw to the grain plant 
and is closely connected with the color of 
orchard fruit. Its largest duty, however, is 
to assist in the laying down of the starch 
in the fruit of the plant—that is, potash 
increases the size and flavor of the fruit. 

The fourth element, which, although it is 
not taken up very largely by the plant, is 
fcund to be essential to the growth of many 
types of plants, is calcium. When this ele- 
ment is combined with oxygen, we call it 
lime. When it is combined with carbon and 
oxygen, we call it lime rock, or limestone. 
This element is the direct opposite of acid 
in its action; therefore, neutralizes the acid 
and even gives to the soil an alkali reaction. 
All of this means that lime sweet2ns the soil, 
by correcting its sourness. All of these four 
elements, therefore, it will be seen, are essen- 
tial to the best production of crops by the 
soil, and all with most careful consideration. 


FINDS SILAGE PROFITABLE 


B. A. UNDERWOOD, TRUMBULL COUNTY, 0 

For cattle feeding the three staple crops 
which, in my judgment, are cheapest raised 
and the best fed wherever climate and soil 
are suited to their growth are the crops If 
raise, and recommend others to raise for 
cheap feed: . First, corn put in the silo; sec- 
ond, alfalfa to be fed with silage; third, red 
clover when the climate or soil is not suited 
to alfalfa. Alfalfa fed once a day with plenty 
of silage, well matured, when pt with the 
silage makes the cheapest and most perfectly 
balanced ration for the cow the farmer can 
raise. 

If the soil is not suited to alfalfa, the next 
best crop is red clover hay to use with silage. 
One can raise from 15 to 20 tons of silage an 
acre. This can be raised and put into the 
silo at a cost of less than $2 a ton. If the 
soil is a sandy or a gravelly loam alfalfa will 
do well. In any ordinary year one can raise 
three or more crops in a season. On June 
1, this year, alfalfa stood 3 feet in hight on 
my farm, but was not then in blossom. 

Whenever the soil is adapted to alfalfa it 
is the best and cheapest feed to raise, espe- 
cially to combine with silage. G. H. Stevens, 
the manager of our farm, says his experience 
in feeding alfalfa with silage or with corn 
stover is that it is fully equal in feeding value 
to any grain, ton for ton. Silage when cured 
properly is a cheap feed and yet it is a great 
feed for cattle, sheep, hogs and almost any 
animal a man raises on a farm. The intro- 
duction of the silo makes it possible for the 
farmer to provide, especially in corn sections 
of the country, a wholesome, inexpensive, suc- 
culent feed which may be fed in winter, and 
in summer in time of drouth, at a cost which 
will double profits of former methods of 
feeding. Millions of tons of feed in the 
United States are left to go to waste, which 
might be utilized at a handsome profit to the 
individual farmer, as well as to the nation at 
large. 

Twenty-one years’ experience in the use 
of a silo has demonstrated to me that it costs 
no more to harvest a crop of corn, putting. 
corn and fodder all into a silo, than it does 
to husk the corn from the shock in the field 
after cutting. This saves the cost of labor in 
cutting the corn in the usual way. If the 
corn has glazed at the time it is put into the 
silo, which is by far the best time to harvest 
it, the grain undergoes a change as a result 
of heat. This makes it more easily digested 
than it would be if it were taken from the 
crib and ground into ‘meal before feeding. 
This again saves an amount equal to the fee 
for grinding. 

The greatest amount of nourishment in 
the plant, except the ear, is found in the first 
22 inches of the stalk nearest the ground, 
provided the plants are cut as indicated above 
and put into the silo. This part of the corn- 
stalk, as it is usually handled, is a total loss 
as an article of food. It represents a vast 
amount of nourishing feed, which goes to 
waste under the usual manner of handling. 
The whole stalk is of much more value when 
put into the silo. Cows kept on dry feed are 
much more likely to be troubled with the 
retention of the afterbirth, which causes 
numerous difficulties, than if given succulent 
food. Since I have had a silo all this has 
been eliminated from the herd. 

Silage largely increases the quality of milk, 
hence increases the profit; yet it is the cheap- 
est feed that can be fed to cows winter or 
summer. One acre of silage fodder is worth 
more than two acres of dry fodder handled 
in the old way. The silo has another advan- 
tage in that it enables the farmer to clear 
the ground early and makes it easy for fall 
plowing. All this helps to cheapen the cost 
of feed. 2-3-4-5 
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Jersey Truckers’ Summer Solstice 


Rush Planting and Cultivation Over, Rush Marketing to Come—-Hay Harvest Fills Gap—Field Scale for Al Crops 
Farmers’ Exchange Increases Profits--Motor Trucks Replace Wagons for Short Hauls--Italians Valued 
as Laborers--Fruit Growing Popular--By E. A. Mechling of Burlington County, New Jersey 


HE farmers of Burlington county, 

N J, feel their year’s work is more 

than half completed, although the 

greater part of their crops is yet 
to be marketed. This neighborhood combines 
the growing of general farm crops and special 
lines of fruits and vegetables in bewildering 
variety, taking the county as a whole. Pota- 
toes are the most important crop, with hay, 
apples, tomatoes and strawberries as close 
competitors for second place. Those farmers 
near enough to Philadelphia to be within 
easy hauling distance raise a varied line of 
perishable products—asparagus, peas, beans, 
sugar corn, cabbage, cantaloups, water- 
melons, apples, peaches, pears, cherries, cur- 
rants, gooseberries and raspberries, while 
those obliged to depend on the railroads for 
marketing their crops raise potatoes as a 
money crop, and hay, wheat and corn to com- 
plete the rotation. There are no market gar- 
deners who cultivate intensively a small acre- 
age of vegetables—everything is grown under 
field conditions and cultivated with horses. 
The greater part of the fruit and vegetables 
is sold in Philadelphia through commission 
merchants. This method of selling is regarded 
as fairly satisfactory, since the farmer can 
call his commission man.on the telephone each 
morning and find out the price for which his 
load of the previous night was sold. There 
is a farmers’ exchange, with stations at vari- 
ous points. Through these, members pur- 
chase supplies and sell produce to be shipped 
to other markets. The exchange has suc- 


made after supper and the commission house 
is reached by 11 p m. The team reaches 
home between 2 and 5am. The motor truck 
will meet the needs of the farmer who aver- 
ages three or four loads of produce a day and 
should replace twice that many teams if kept 
running day and night. The disadvantage of 
the truck is that the best market hours are 
between 1 and 5 a m, and in the hight of the 
season it sometimes requires a wait of three 
or four hours for unloading at the commis- 
sion house. During the first two weeks of 
September it often happens that a commis- 
sion house will handle over 100 two-horse 
loads of produce in a night, and it is no 
uncommon sight to see a line of truck shelv- 
ings two blocks long waiting for a place on 
the ferryboats which ply between Camden 
and Philadelphia. 

The average size of the farms is about 100 
acres. Where the land is sandy and the main 
crops are early vegetables, the acreage is usu- 
ally smaller, but where the soil is not light, 
so that white potatoes, hay, tomatoes and 
strawberries can be grown, the farms are 
usually larger. In any case, the work is so 
planned that the market wagons will be kept 
busy during the whole season. In ordinary 
years farmers try to have their hay harvest 
finished by July 4. They expect to begin 
digging Irish Cobbler potatoes immediately 
after. This year hay harvesting has begun 
earlier than usual and is nearly completed, 
because the high price of hay tempted the 
sale of every spare pound. The hay crop 


of marketing in Philadelphia, and because the 
growers can become more familiar with daily 
market conditions than can those growers 
who have to ship by- rail, Burlington county 
fruit growers do not fear overproduction of 
apples and peaches. It is true that our grow- 
ers can make a living selling at prices which 
would bankrupt growers who have to pay 
railroad charges for marketing. 

This is an off week for the fruit grower. 
Summer spraying and cultivating are practi- 
cally completed and marketing fruit has 
scarcely begun. In fact, it is a slack period 
in almost all lines of marketing. Practically 
every farmer grows hay for sale. He trys to 
plan that during the two weeks of hay har- 
vest there shall be but little produce ripening 
for market to interfere with hay making. 








WHY POLAND-CHINAS PREFERRED 


SAMUEL TAYLOR 


I am a breeder of the Poland-China, and 
prefer this breed because it is docile. The 
sOWs are most excellent mothers, and I believe 
that .no other breed will make such rapid 
gains with the same amount of feed as the 
Polands. They are ready for the market 
from six to eight months, and weigh 200 
pounds or more. They are good rustlers, and 
when put in the feed lot on a full ration, they 
will eat their fill, lie down and put on fat 
and fill our lard pails. . 

I like size, providing the animal has qual- 
ity. I have no use for that sort of hog 
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Dairy Cows at Pasture on an Up-to-Date Farm in Middle South 
This is part of the herd of the famous Occoneechee farm in Orange county, N C. It is owned by Gen ‘J. S. Carr, and for many years has 


been celebrated for its fine stock. Gen Carr in addition to his Jersey herd raises goats, sheep, horses and brood mares. 


In the grain line his 


annual production is from 1500 to 2000 bushels, besides a great deal of corn and hay. In this business herd there is no room for mongrel stock. 


ceeded in securing much better prices for 
potatoes than growers could before its forma- 
tion. Last year it did a business of over 
$500,000, and paid a 5% dividend. 

With the exception of small fruits, peaches 
and watermelons, all produce marketed in 
Philadelphia is sold in’ five-eighths-bushel 
baskets. The market wagons, truck shelvings 
as they are called, are constructed so as to 
carry these baskets, an average two-horse 
load being about 120 baskets of potatoes, or 
two tons. Some of the newer wagons are 
being fitted with roller or ball bearings. They 
are rigged for three horses, and are built 
with side racks to hold 220 baskets. Such 
Wagons cost about $350 complete, while the 
simpler two-horse wagons cost $210. This 
year several farmers have purchased motor 
trucks of about the same capacity as the 
wagons, or slightly larger. A two-ton truck 
costs $2000, a three-ton $3000, and a five-ton 
$3500. _The advantage of the motor truck is 
more in speed than size. 

The usual custom is to have the ‘wagon 
loaded for market by 6 p m. The start is 


promises to be of good quantity and quality. 
Never before has alsike clover grown as 
abundantly. 


Potatoes Later Than Usual 


Potatoes are looking better than usual, but 
much uneasiness is felt regarding prices. 
With the promise of a full crop and a much 
larger acreage than usual, digging will begin 
at the earliest practicable date, although 
because of a late season it is not probable 
that they will have attained proper size for 
digging before July 10. Because of the early 
date at which potatoes are matured there 
is little trouble from fungous diseases and 
but few growers spray for any other enemy 
than potato bugs. 

Italians Prove Very Useful 

The Italian is a valuable asset in this com- 
munity, but the sphere of his usefulness is 
limited to hand work; those farmers who have 
intrusted their teams to his hands have usu- 
ally regretted it. 

Fruit growing is becoming yearly of more 
importance. - Because of the small expense 


termed the dumpling, neither have I any 
use for a pig that is a coarse slab-sided 
animal, with long legs. I want them to 
stand on short legs, with heavy bones, long 
backs and good, long bodies. In selecting 
a brood sow, I choose nothing but the large- 
bodied individuals. Then I want them to be 
from 10 to 12 months old before they are 


‘bred, because the sow will be more mature 


and will farrow a stronger litter. The aver- 
age number of pigs per litter is i0. I will 
not keep a sow unless she is prolific. 


Alfalfa, red and white -clover, shorts and 
rolled wheat’ are feeds for my older hogs. 
It is not necessary to feed very much grain 
when there is sufficient pasture. For the 
young pigs and shotes, I prefer rolled oats 
and wheat. In cheap pork production, the 
principal item is cheap feed. Alfalfa and 
clover furnish cheap pasture. The animals 
can be developed on clover and alfalfa, then 
finished by allowing them to harvest a field of 
peas. A_ stubble field will furnish a 
good deal of grain, because some wheat is 
wasted. 
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Cultivate Corn Thoroughly 


J.. H. WATSON 


4 first use the common four-shovel 
cultivator and follow it with the 
weeder, If the weather and soil seem 
to be«too dry, I use the weeder a 
second time before the second culti- 
vation. I then use a six-shovel rid- 
ing cultivator, the shovels running 
close. After this second cultivation 
I again harrow and not a weed should 
be left in the field. 

Judgment must be used when har- 
rowing. I never harrow when the 
ground is wet, either with rains or 
with dew. I prepare especially for 
the usual drouth coming in July or 
August. I do not use a disk on my 
farm at all, but use the six-shovel 
cultivator a second time in my crop. 
I always cultivate both ways and har- 
row crosswise, and my experience 
indicates that by this method hill 
planting is to be preferred to drilling. 

We use the fodder for feed for our 
own stock, cutting it with a corn 
binder and setting it in rows 20 feet 
wide. This enables us to seed the 
intervening space to wheat. I do not 
like to have my shocks too large aud 
never have more than 80 hills in one 
shock. [I think the corn cures much 
better and quicker this way. 

I husk with a corn husker and 
shredder. As I own these machines 
myself I am careful to husk at just 
the right time. I think this saves a 
great deal] of corn over hand husking, 
and corn husked by the machine if 
properly stored has greater feeding 
value. The sooner the corn can be 
put in the barn away from winds and 
rain, the better it will be, and the 
more palatable to the stock. 


Growing Beans in Orchard 
Cc. M. WHITE, SAGADAHOC COUNTY, ME 
The ground is prepared prac- 
tically the same as for corn and just 
after the corn is planted, the first to 
the middle of June. In plowing we 
do not intend to have it more than 7 
‘inches deep, prefering it as shallow 
as a furrow can be well turned, and 
deave enough soil fer a seed bed. 
About five cords barn dressing are 
spread to the acre, with manure 
spreader, then the ground is thor- 
oughly disked and finished off with a 
Smoothing harrow. 

When it comes to cultivating, care 
is taken never to work among them 
when the plants are wet. Thus far 
little trouble has been experienced 
with the rust and we lay it to this 
reason. Level cultivation is practiced, 
using an ordinary two-horse riding 
cultivator. This leaves the ground 
with a good dust mulch and is re- 
peated three or four times, as a rule, 
during the season. 


Pulling by Hand 

Harvesting is done when the leaves 
are turning, usually the middle of 
September and in the old-fashioned 
way of hand pulling and stacking. 
While perhaps this might not be 
practicable on a large scale, yet with 
only an acre or two it is not a large 
enough a job to scare one. The 
beans cure well in the stacks and will 
stand heavy rains without injury. The 
threshing is also after the manner 
of our fathers, with the flail, and 
during the slack time of winter. 

In reckoning up the profits of the 
crop we consider there are two, as 
we are able by this system to give 
our orchards a thorough cultivation 
during the summer, which we might 
not otherwise do if it were not an 
obvious necessity to keep the beans 
going. However, the crop is a profita- 
ble one in and of itself as its season 
is of short growth, therefore does not 
require so many cultivations as corn 
and potatoes. Neither does it re- 
quire so-much fertflizer as the latter, 
and yet at the same time does not 
impoverish the soil at the expense of 
the orchards. 


' Tomatoes for Early Market 


FRED NOERENBERG 








I learned long ago that one must 
use a type of tomatoes with small 
leaves and short vines to get all pos- 
sible sun on the growing and matur- 
ing fruit. By planting different kinds 
of early tomatoes and saving the seed 
of the best and earliest types I soon 
had a variety of my own, which in 
all respects had the required quali- 
ties of being prolific, of a good size 
and a smooth fruit. I have planted 
this particular type for 10 years. By 
always selecting the earliest, smooth- 


PUSHING THE CROPS 


est and most prolific vines for seed 
I have reduced the time of ripening 
from August 15 to July 22, which I 
consider exceedingly early at. this ele- 
vation of 3422 feet above sea level. 

My way of fertilizing is not to use 
much stable manure, but before 
planting, or sometimes after plant- 
ing, I scatter chicken manure over 
the field, about a small shovelful to 
each plant. This is turned in the 
surface soil and is available for plant 
food immediately. Handling in this 
way, the fertilizer is worth easily 
from $20 to $30 per ton, and the 
fruit will’ be smooth and large. The 
vines will not make as rank a growth 
and will, therefore, -ripen more 
quickly. 

By setting out about 2400 plants 
I do not cover more than three- 
fourths of an acre and the crop 
never varies much from year to year. 
I have gathered over seven tons of 
tomatoes from this tract, which sold 
all the way from 2 to 10 cents a 
pound. When the season runs late 
and many small tomatoes result, 
catchup is made and sold at the rate 
of 60 cents per gallon. My earnings 
from the three-fourths acre last sea- 
son were about $450. 


Controlling Potato Pests 


G. RB. BLISS, IOWA 





Rotation, the use of healthy seed 
and spraying will control all potato 
pests. After they have once started 
the only remedy seems to be spray- 
ing. This should be done very thor- 
oughly, seeing that every leaf and 
stem is covered, and the mixture 
should be properly prepared. In or- 
der to ‘prevent injury to the leaves 
fresh stone lime should be used. 
Spraying with lead arsenate or paris 
green will control the Colorado 
beetle. This should be first applied 
when the old beetles first appear. If 
properly done this will destroy the 
slugs as soon as they are hatched. 


Usually three or four applications are 
sufficient. A great many farmers pick 
off the old beetles by hand and kill 
them immediately by dropping them 
into kerosene. The eggs should also 
be destroyed in this way. 

Thorough Cultivation Helps 

The long-bodied blister beetles are 
often known as the old-fashioned po- 
tato bugs. They appear in grea: num- 
bers, and if not instantly checked 
will completely defoliate the potato 
vines in two or three days. There 
are several species, but only two are 
troublsome to potato growers. These 
are the striped and ash gray blister 
beetle. These insects lay their eggs 
in the ground. In a short time the 
active larva appears and feeds upon 
the eggs of grasshoppers and solitary 
bees. It molts several times and fi- 
nally forms a pupa in the ground, ap- 
pearing as an adult late the following 
spring. The adults only are injurious 
to potatoes. 

In the first place, cultivation may 
Prevent them from getting a start, 
and may compel them to leave after 
once started. But if they are present 
in large numbers more drastic meas- 
ures are necessary. A spray of lead 
arsenate or paris green should be ap- 
plied to the vines upon the first ap- 
pearance of the insects. This should 
be continued frequently, for although 
this means instant death to the in- 
sects, they are quickly replaced, and 
constant attention is necessary. They 
may be driven out of the potato patch 
by a line of men and boys beating 
the bushes. After several drives they 
usually disappear. It is a good plan 
to drive them into a windrow of hay, 
straw or other combustible material 
and set fire to it. However, it is by 
far the most satisfactory and easiest 
methed to spray. This is compara- 
tively simple, and it pays to take the 
trouble, but constant attention is 
necessary. P 

There are several other injurious 
insects which attain considerable im- 
portance at times. Among them are 


—Often we heard that his pockets bulged wide 


He Smelled Like the Barn 


“He smelled like the barn,” 
But his heart was all right, 
And though his coat was all ragged 
and torn 
And his hat he had worn ever since he 


was born, 
He had a good smile that beamed from 
his face 
Whenever a neighbor was seen on his 
place. 


“He smelled like the barn,” 
And his clothes were not new, 
But when he came leisurely home from 
the town \ 
His boys were not met with a kick and 
a frown, 
And often we heard that his pockets 
bulged wide, 
And that candy and nuts were repos- 
ing inside. 


And often his boys 

When he’d been away 

Used to run and meet Dad half a mile 
down the road, 

And when they came laughing on top 
of the load 

I thought of those people who turned 
up their nose, 

And I thought of the heart underneath 
those old clothes. 


“He smelled like the barn,” 
And he smoked an old pipe, 
But when the Fourth of July came 
around 
His children and he were the first on 
the ground. 
And there was not a boy or a girl far 


or near 
Who did not like Dad and enjoy his 
good cheer. 


“He smelled like the barn,” 

But his girls and his boys 

Went away to the schools and they’ve 
all had a show, 

And -they’ve learned to know things 
that their Dad doesn’t know, 

And they’ve pleasures galore and all of 
the frills, 

But Dad is the one who is footing the 
bills. 


“He smelled like the barn,” 

Don’t say it again. 

For when the great day of reckoning 
comes, 

And they count up the virtues and add 
up the sums, 

I'm afraid that our lists won’t appear 
very long 

When placed with the list of this man 


of our song. 
[H. C. Storm. 


American Agriculturist 


the potato flea beetle, the potai, 
stalk borer, the stalk weevil, th. 
white grub, the potato tuber worm 
the scab gnat, plant lice, wireworm;, 
cutworms, leafhoppers and grasshop- 
pers. Most of them may be destroye; 
by spraying. Rotation is the only 
practical means of handling the sta); 
borer, the stalk weevil and the tuber 
worm. Grubs are troublesome only 
on very rich or heavily manured soils 


Action of Potesh in Plants 


Potash has been found in the 
tissues of a very large. number of 
plants tested by Weevers of Holland. 
In all cases tested, the potassium was 
present in a form soluble in water. 
Another curious fact revealed for the 
first time by Weevers, is that the po- 
tassium exists in the small air cham- 
ber or globular space in the interior 
of each of the plant’s organic cells, 
instead of being amalgamated into 
the cel) nucleus itself. The potassium 
is most abundant in the growing tips 
of rapidly growing plants, or in the 
outer layers of wood and bark. 
Chliorophl, the green coloring matter 
of plants, contains no potassium. 

Weever coricludes that potassium 
has little to do with enabling plants 
to assimilate carbon from the air, 
but probably is concerned more in 
building up protoplasm at growing 
points. It is believed that in the leaf 
processes, potassium functions by 
combining with protein. 

The immediate practical lesson 
taught by these new discoveries, is 
that rapidly growing crops require an 
ample supply of potassium in a form 
available to the plants, that is, solu- 
ble in water, but that slower growing 
plants do not require such a high 
degree of solubility. 








The Gooseberry is one of the 
hardiest of fruits. Formerly it was 
seriously affected by mildew, but of 
late years it has been possible 
through spraying to control this trou- 
ble. It is a sure bearer, a: 1 produces 
a fruit that is both palatable and 
healthful. The best soil for goose- 
‘berries is a rich and rather heavy 
clay, well drained. 


Plum Culture in the United States 
has not gained greatly in popularity 
if judged by the.increase in the num- 
ber of trees during the past decadc. 
The census figures recently mad: 
public show that in 1909 there wer: 
produced in the United States 15,- 
480,000 bushels of plums _ valued 
at $10,299,000, while in 1899 there 
were 8,764,000 bushels. There wa 
a large falling off in the num 
ber of trees in bearing age, those i: 
1900 numbering approximately 31 
000,000 against 23,500,000 in 1910. 0: 
the nine main geographical division 
into which the census divides th: 
country, the Pacific division pr«- 
duced over 78% of the entire cro: 
the middle Atlantic division rankir : 
next. The Pacific division grew 1° - 
000,000 bushels in 1909 while in Ne 
England, the locality of smallest prc: 
duction, only 62,000 bushels we: 
grown. By states California leac: 
all others, producing about five time 
as much as Oregon, the next state 
of production. 


Fair Honey Prices—There seems t? 
be a feeling between farmer and ex- 
pert. bee keepers which should not 
exist. The farmer sells honey in 
town at almost any price, when he 
might as well get a good one. This 
policy helps to lower the price of the 
expert’s honey. If the farmer would 
sell at a fair price both would be ben- 
efited.—[George B. Howe, Jefferson 
County, N Y. 

Nursery Products, according to 4 
census bulletin, made public June ~. 
showed a value in 1908 of 21 million 
dollars, or substantially more than 
double the total value of 10 years ear- 
Her. On the other hand there was 2" 
increase in the number of establish- 
ments of less than 12%. This indicates 
that the money increase is not so much 
due to extended deliveries as to im 
creased price of the product. The 
middie Atlantic division ranked first 
with products. The official figures re 
lating to florist products are remark- 
able. In 1909 there were 10,600 florist 
establishments, poreny products 
valued at nearly million dollars. 
against 16 million 10 years earlier. 
third of the total value of florist prod- 
cuts was reported in the middle At- 
lantic division. The product in Pacifi’ 
division was threefold that of 10 year 
earlier. 
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Plymouth Rock Breaks Record 


BR. L, HILL 





Another record of worthy mention 
has been made in the national egg 
jlaying contest at Mountain Grove, Mo. 
A White-Plymouth Rock pullet from 
Illinois, No 717, has laid 64 eggs in 
6&4 continuous days! To the poultry- 
man whose pullets lay only 64 eggs in 
an entire year, this statement is enor- 
mous, 

“We have never heard of anything 
on record that would equal this,” said 
T. E. Quisenberry, director of the con- 
test. “Think for a minute what it 
means for a hen to manufacture the 
yolk, the white, the shell and all the 
matter which an egg contains, and 
lay a well-formed shell and a good- 
sized egg every day for 64 consecutive 
days. She appears healthy and vig- 
erous, and we hope she can continue 
her good record for at least a few 
more days. In this connection I will 
say that we are studying the type of 
these individuals, we are taking pho- 
tographs of them to be published 
jater, measurements will also be 
taken, and we are in hopes we can 
gain some knowledge which will be 
of interest and benefit to the in- 
dustry.” 

Two hundred and thirty-eight hens 
went broody in May, but in spite of 
this fact, a total.of 11,478 eggs were 
gathered, which makes a grand total 


of 52,609 eggs laid up to June 1. A 





Single Comb White Leghorn 
pen of Hamburgs from Missouri won 
the Golden egg silver cup for May. 
The record made by the five highest 
pens for May was as follows: 


Record for May, Five Best Pens 


Eggs 
Mam Soccdavsads onesee cee 130 
Barred Plymouth Rocks ........ 129 
6 C White Leghorns ......... oo Ame 
8 C Black Minorcas wcccccccece 123 
White Wyandottes ......ccccccees 122 
Highest Individual Records, 7 Months 

Eggs 
White. Cee = 6 v cee cbc sseases 156 
GC Bee arash buwkeee oc osncescise 155 
RR OU ee PPPS re eee te 151 
White Plymouth Rock .......... 150 
R C White Leghorn ..........0. 148 
Silver Wyandotte ........cccccee 148 
BE Bet | Sree 148 
White Orpington ..... coesensons. Sam 
SC Brats hc wa oc c0005500 oom ae 
White Wyandotte .......... cocce 148 
White Wyandotte ......-ceeeee -- 144 
Silver Wyandotte .......cceceee - 144 


“We do not look for many high pen 
or individual records, nor do we care 
for anything startling,” continued Mr 
Quisenberry. “‘Actual results obtaineil 
from ordinary care and feed are all 
we desire. We are housing, feeding 
and caring for these hens just about 
as any farmer or poultryman can and 
Should care for his flock. We might 
Possibly get higher records if we 
cared to do so or would feed, handle 
and house the birds in a way that 
was not practical for the average 
man. What we are doing could be 
done by average poultryman without 
much additional cost or labor.” 

It is indeed gratifying to know that 
the birds are being handled in this 
manner, for it is just such an experi- 
ment that will be helpful to the in- 
dustry. Too many experiments with 
live stock are carried on that would 
not be practical for the breeder at 
all, although the experiment brings 
out good results, 


Highest Pen Records 


R CRT Reds 


S C Black Orpingtons .........-- 615 
White Wyandottes iccmbtvess Ge 
Silver Wyandottes ..... ii Wb eos Se 
S C Buff Orpingtons ........ noce Ole 
Barred Plymouth Rocks .......- 580 
S C Buff Orpingtons ..........- . 576 
Silver Wyandottes .........-s.--- 551 
S C-White Leghorns ............ 548 
S C Rhode Island Reds ......... -539 


It will be seen from the above that 
the two leading pens have tied for 
@eai place. Many pens which are not 





included in the above list are now 
laying a large number of eggs each 
month and the above pens will have 
to hustle to keep their lead. This 
month’s 238 broody hens cut down 
the standing of several pens, and this 
is going to be quite a factor from 
now on. Many of the nonsitting va- 
rieties have broody hens in their pens. 

“Last month we sent out agree- 
ments to be signed for the second 
year of the contest, if those who had 
birds in this contest desired to con- 
tinue their pens or send a new one 
for a second year,” said Mr Quisen- 
berry. “We are indeed pleased to say 
that practically every contestant sta‘- 
ed that they were satisfied they had 
been given a square deal, and nearlv 
everyone signed up for another year 
should we desire to use their birds. 
I will add that I will be glad at all 
times to answer any and all inquiries 
in regard to the contest, and am only 
too glad to help out the poultry 
breeders of the country.” 


The Best Silo 


Silos of various types and ma- 
terials are available. Ali have their 
good points, and all doubtless have 
some unfavorable features. From 
one standpoint there is no best: silo. 
Any of the commonly known silos 
will give satisfactory service, if prop- 
erly erected and properly filled. Poor 
Silage is almost invariably the result 
of improper packing or of cutting the 
crop at the wrong stage of growth. 
Spoiled silage is but rarely properly 
blamable to the silo itself and never 
if correct principles and the best prac- 
tices have been observed in building 
the structure. From the standpoint 
of permanency and lasting qualities 
the reinforced concrete silo is per- 
haps superior to all others. Stave 
silos will, however, give excellent sat- 
isfaction for many years, their last- 
ing qualities-depending very largely 
upon the care given them. If they 
are kept well tightened and braced 
and are painted frequently they will 
give many years of good service. 

The type of silo most practicable is 
very largely a question of local con- 
ditions and must be decided by each 
individual for himself. No matter 
what kind of a structure is built, it 








is well to remember that the silo 
must be air-tight, because air in 
Silage causes decay. The inside 


should be smooth, so that the silage 
will settle evenly, leaving no air 
spaces. The walls should be strong 
enough to withstand tremendous 
pressure, because green silage is very 
heavy. The: building should rest on 
a firm foundation of masonry or con- 
crete. The size of the silo should be 
regulated by the number of animals 
to be fed. 





Kentucky Egg Contest—During the 
first two months 7140 eggs were laid 
in the egg-laying contest at Frankfort 
on the farm of Senator T. H. Payn- 
ter. The number of hens contribut- 
ing to this total is 250, divided into 
50 pens of five hens each. Sixteen 
breeds and varieties are participating, 
the hens being the property of Ken- 
tucky owners and of poultrymen of 
several other states. The Buff Or- 
pington leads the pen belonging to 
E. C. Stevens of Louisville, having 
laid 193 eggs during the two months, 
The White Leghorn pen of J. T. Mil- 
ligan of Stithton holds second place 
with a yield of 186 eggs; and the 
White Wyandotte pen of C. A. Hess 
& Son of Louisville won third place 
with 181 eggs—[W. D. Nicholls, 
Kentucky. 


Periodic Ophthalmia—aA. D. E., New 
Jersey, has a young horse that had 
an attack of distemper this spring 
which has left her with sore eyes; 
they swell up about once a month 
and then for some time are coated 
with a white film. This is no doubt 
moon blindness, and in all probability 
it will end in total blindness. These 
attacks, however, will be relieved by 
bathing with a warm solution of 
borax water, made by using a tea- 
spoonful of borax to pint of water, 
and blowing a litle powdered sugar 
into the eye through a straw or quill. 
In case of a severe attack where 
above remedies fail, apply a blister 
of red iodide of mercury about the 
eye. Purchase the ointment of any 
druggist; it is standard. 


Knee Sprung—M. 8S. M., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a horse that is showing 
signs of being knee sprung. Let his 
toe grow out, keep the heels cut down 
and bathe the back tendons once or 
twice a day with ‘hot water and rub 
with any stimulating liniment. Favor 
him all that is possible on the road, 
especially going down grade, 


LIVE STOCK 





AND DAIRY 





Gas Engin ingi Faverelilt ‘Shown 





The great variety of gas engines 
on the~market was fully demon- 
strated by the recent national gas en- 
gine show in Milwaukee. This was 
the first attempt by the national as- 
sociation to hold a show and from 
every standpoint the gas engine peo- 
ple seem to be well satisfied. The 
secretary of the association, Albert 
Stritmatter, informed a _ representa- 
tive of this journal that in the neigh- 
borhood of 60 exhibitors were on 
hand, that for a beginning he was 
well satisfied, that the gas engine 
people all over the country were tak- 
ing a deep interest in the matters of~ 
the organization, and that while all 
of the leading concerns were not rep- 
resented he felt that next year there 
would be a much more complete ex- 
hibit. 

Great Variety of Engines 

The exhibits ranged all the way 
from engine accessories to the im- 
mense tractors now being used on 
the farm. A number of exceedingly 
interesting new things were pre- 
sented. A combined gasoline engine 
and cream separator attracted a 
great deal of attention. This little 
engine is rated at one-horse power 
and mounted on the same stand as 
the cream separator bowl, making a 
very compact little device which is 
destined to have a large sale. Then 
small engines from one to _ three- 
horse power mounted on wheels were 
exhibited. These are useful in pump- 
ing water, running the vacuum clean- 
er, operating the churn, the washing 
machine, a small dynamo for electric 
lighting of a farm home, etc, etc. A 
combined power sprayer was also 
shown. 

The principal lesson taught by this 
show is that the gasoline engine era 
is certainly here, that these power- 
producing propositions are being 
adapted to every phase of almost 
every industry in the country. To the 
readers of this journal, however, the 
chief interest is the great variety of 
uses to which they are now being 
put on the American farms. While 
it is not definitely decided what the 
future of the gas engine show will 
be, the feeling during the exposition 
seemed to be that a very creditable 
beginning had been made. While the 
show was of much interest to farm- 
ers, it was particularly valuable to 
the dealer who is anxious to deter- 
mine what the market has to offer. 








DOCTOR’S SHIFT 
Now Gets Along Without It 





A physician says: “Until last fall I 
used to eat meat for my breakfast 


and suffered with indigestion until 
the meat had passed from the 
stomach. 


“Last fall I began the use of Grape- 
Nuts for breakfast and very soon 
found I could do without meat, for 
my body got all the nourishment 
necessary from the Grape-Nuts, and 
since then I have not had any indi- 
gestion and am feeling better and 
have increased in weight. 

“Since finding the benefit I derived 
from Grape-Nuts I have prescribed 
the food for all my patients suffering 
from indigestion or overfeeding and 
also for those recovering from dis- 
ease where I want a food easy to take 
and certain to digest and which will 
not overtax the stomach. 

“T always find the results I look for 
when I prescribe Grape-Nuts. For 
ethical reasons please omit my 
name.” Name given by mail by Post- 
um Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

The reason for the wonderful 
amount of nutriment and the easy 
digestion of Grape-Nuts is not hard 
to find. 

In the first place, the starchy part 
of the wheat and barley goes through 
various processes of cooking, to per- 
fectly change the starch into dex- 
trose or grape-sugar, in which state 
it is ready to be easily absorbed by 
the blood. 

The parts in the wheat and barley 
which Nature can make use of for re- 
building brain and nerve centers are 
retained in this remarkable food, and 
thus the human body is supplied with 
the powerful strength producers, so 
easily noticed after one has eaten 
Grape-Nuts each day for a week or 
10 days. 

“There’s a reason,” 
plained in the little book, 
to Wellville,”’ in pkgs. 


Ever read the above letter? A new 
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are genuine, true, and human 
interest. - 
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Cow-Eas 


Prevents Ticks. 


FLIES OFF 


a pd Cattle and Horses 
More Milk and Moreh Money’ for you. 
A clean, harmless liqui 
@ 6prayer. 
—— 1 


TRIAL OFFER 


lf your Geplee Gannet suppl: 
af his name ani 
3 5. ‘ad's we will deliver 
id to your address a 
can of COW. 
and SPRA PRAYER for 
¥ est of Mis- 
sour Rees, ond for 
above Trial Offer, $1.50. 
oatTEEERE RENT EM"s 
* RTON CO, 
IN, 
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we CURES | 
BLINDNESS 


‘O matter how long your horse 
has been afflicted, 


CLEAR-EYE REMEDY 
will cure Moon Blindness (Ophthal- 
mia), Cataract, Pinkeye, etc. Sold 
under . Satistsotion or Money Back 

Guarantee. 
STERLI NE... Best remedy ever dis- 
“covered for Fistula, 
vin and all swellin: 
pes bottle, prepaid. 
ur valuable 
Horse Owners.” It tells things you as @ 
horse owner should know. Write for it, 
The Lakeside Remedy Ge. 
5411 Calumet Ave. cago, Illinois 











SEPARATORS 


oUARANTEEO. 4's Ra | 


made, eas arator for 
on a 5.95. Bxime hot hot or gid milk; 


it cream. 
from ais" -s which illus- 


trates our large capacity ma- 
| aie pe ie a gealtery 


dairy is Irege or or email, if obtain om our 
AMERICAN SEPARA 
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HAY CAPS — 


Stack, inggement, wagon and farm 
covers. ater-p roof or plain can- 
vas. Plant-bed cloth; water-proof 
sheeting ; canvas goods. 
HENRY DERBY 
123-A Chambers St., New York 
AR 




















BINDER TWINE 7 1-4 cts. Lb. 





F factory to farm. y 
Formef agente wanted” sannplte Sad cota 
free. .» BURT & SONS, ROSE, OHI 





RNMENT Positions are 
eV: Poukiet Soe tsa bom” Wie today 


mane HOPKINS, Wasbingien, B. 


SchoolAgriculture 


By Milo N. Wood 
Jost the thing for teachers and pupils of our secondary 
schools. The author is one of our leading agriculture eda | 
cators and has been a foremost worker in introducing agri- 
culture in the common schools. This volume is indispen- 
sable to every teacher of agriculture aad all others whotake 
an interest in agricultaral work. Profusely il 
340 pages, 5 x 7 inches. Price Net 90 cents. 


Judd Co., 315 Fourth Ave. N. ¥, 
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NEW YORK 
Blue Mold Attacks Hops 


The growing hop crop in the vicinity 
ef Worcester, N Y, is very backward 
and looking very unpromising owing 
t the very cold and windy weather 
ef the past month. It is predicted 
that with warmer weather the crop 
will be less than that of 1911. The 
blue mold has appeared at several 
points in this county. It is not visible 
in many yards, but nearly all growers 
have dusted with sulphur or are pre- 
paring to do so. It is claimed that 
thorough spraying or dusting with 
Mowers of sulphur at the proper times 
will make the hop plant immune to 
the attack of the disease. The crop 
ef 1911 is out of growers’ hands in 
this section. We ‘have heard of sev- 
eral offers to contract the crop of 
4912 at 35c p Ib regardless of quality, 
together with a cash advance large 
enough to pay for the harvesting of 
the crop. I have not learned of any 
takers. It seems to be the general 
epinion of growers that there is room 
for much improvement in the horse- 
@drawn dusters which are used for 
throwing the sulphur in the yards. 
They do not do uniform work and 
elog frequently.—[E. S. 

Weather conditions ‘have generally 
teen favorable for the growth of hops 
ali through the growing season in 
the vicinity of Bouckville, N Y. They 
Jook equally as well, if not better, 





than they did one year ago. The 
acreage is about equal in extent to 
that grown last year. White mold 


has. been found in some yards, which 
ms)6©much earlier than it appeared in 
il. Sulphuring has been com- 
menced in all yards, not only to check, 
but to prevent the appearance of the 
@isease. Much trouble is being ex- 
perienced by growers with what they 
elaims is adulterated sulphur, which 
eauses it to be lumpy and difficult of 
appiication. No sale of hops to re- 
port. Speculators have bought a few 
earloads of Pacific coast hops and 
stored them here, to be sold in small 
Jots to brewers.—[L. W. G. 

Hop vines in Canajoharie township, 
Montgomery county, N Y, do not look 
at all promising. Hail, high winds 
and cold weather have kept back 
growth. No white mold has appeared. 
From the same acreage, considering 
the conditions above named, the crop 
must be short of last year. The 1911 
growth is all out of growers’ hands, 
faa: -P. ¥, 

Because of cool weather growth of 
hops is somewhat backward in this 
locality. Blue mold has appeared and 
farmers generally are spraying. Yards 
are being well worked in expectation 
of good prices for all that may be 
saved from mold. No hops of any 
age remaining in g.owers’ hands. 
Acreage slightly increased.—[D. L. R., 
Cobleskill, N Y. 

In the neighborhood of Solsville cold 
weather earlier and high winds 
checked the growth of vines in many 
yards. Hops are uneven and missed 
hills frequent. Many farmers are us- 
ing sulphur. Some mold is found, es- 
pecially where it was prevalent last 
season. Not many sales; 25c being of- 
fered for almost anything. The Liver- 
more lot of 80 bales is said to have 
sold for 30c; also 40c offered for Henry 
Shoemaker’s 47 bales, and refused. 

I have today traveled 6% miles 
through hop raising section of our 
county. Vines are looking well and 
yards being well cultivated. Recent 
cold winds checked the growth, but do 
not cause rea] damage. Regarding 
mold, all growers from whom I made 
inquiry replied none in their yards.— 
{H. T. Dana, Schoharie County, N Y. 

Around Cobleskill, hop yards some- 
what retarded by recent cool weather 
and now in need of rain. 


Farm News from the Capital 


W. H. BRAINERD 








At a conference held recently in 
the office of the state conservation 
commission arrangements were per- 
fected for the department of agricul- 
tur to inspect a portion of the 150 
odd plantings of German pines made 
in New York state in previous years. 
Wherever these pines have been 
planted there is danger of the de- 
velopment of the white pine blister 
rust, a disease originaily imported 
from Germany and one which it is 
hoped will not gain a foothold in this 
state. This inspection will be finished 
during June. 

In view of this action that of the 
federal government is important, in 
the issuance by the postmaster-gen- 
eral of the following regulations rel- 
ative to the shipments of nursery 
stock by mail: 

“Nursery stock, including _field- 
grown florists’ stock, trees, shrubs, 
— vine cuttings, grafts, scions 
and buds (which may carry insects), 
may be admitted to the mails only 
when accompanied by a_ certificate 
from a state or government inspector 
oe that pe y - eee 

n inspected an un ‘ee 
from injurious insects.” 

The principal amusement attraction 


at the state fair at Syracuse in Sep- 
tember will be aviation races. The 
commissioners have arranged to 
have on each day of the fair, except 
Saturday, races of five miles between 
flying machines. On Saturday the 
race will be 30 miles. 

Farmers ere pleased with the order 
of Postmaster-General Hitchcock, 
made at the request of the secretary 
of agriculture, whereby rural and 
star route mail carriers are to report 
forest fires discovered by them aiong 
their routes to persons designated 
by state and national authorities to 
receive such information. 


Tardy But Excellent Crops 


B. AUGSBURY, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y 





Farmers of Orleans county regard 
the continuance of cool weather with 
anything but approval. Plowing and 
corn planting are unusually late. The 
acreage for corn and oats will be less 
than usual on account of the lateness 
in completing spring work. Horses 
have come through their work better 
than they began it. The cool weather 
and increase in feeding have more 
than offset the labor done. Warm, 
growing weather is needed to hurry 
the crops, as many are not advanced 
sufficiently for this time of year. 

Potatoes look thrifty and are little 
ravaged by bugs. The acreage planted 
averages about as last year. There is 
a promise of a good yield of hay, and 
alfalfa which was cut last week is a 
bumper crop. 

The prospect for a large crop of 
grapes was never better than at pres- 
ent. The danger of sloughing off at 
blossoming time is not believed to be 
as great as last year. The vines are 
heavily loaded, and superabundance of 
sap is not expected. One owner of 25 
acres of grapes counted not less than 
60 immense bunches on a single vine. 

An owner of an apple orchard re- 
cently exhibited a 16-inch branch of an 
apple tree. Upon it were 42 well- 
formed apples. This is but an example 
of the way the majority of the trees 
will bear this year. 

Land Sales in Albany—The extreme- 
ly rainy May put most of the farmers 
back with oats, but those that were 
sowed early are looking good. Rye is 
in fine condition on stony ground. On 





the sandy ground it is thin. Grass 
does not look very’ encouraging. 
Thomas Gibbs recently sold a grade 


Jersey yearling heifer and a 2-year- 
old for $100. The W. D. Veeder farm 
of 200 acres was recently sold to Dr 
H. L. K. Shaw of Albany for $10,500. 
Dr Shaw contemplates many improve. 
ments. He has named the farm Hun- 
ger Kill. William Witbeck sold his 
20-acre farm to B. Witbeck and B. 
T.’ Pitkin of Schenectady for $40,000. 
The state road under construction be- 
tween Albany and Guilderland passes 
this farm for nearly a mile and build- 
ing lots are to be sold. 

lb, emy at 38c p Ib. 

Heavy Damage by Frost—Heavy 
frost June 7 did much damage, cutting 
down potatoes, corn and beans and 
hurting fruit badly in Allegany Co. 
Weather is very cold and dry. All veg- 
etation is at a standstill for want of 
warm rains. Farmers are selling about 
the last of their calves for this season. 
Little buckwheat sowed as yet. 


Evaporating Plant Burns—William 
Bailey’s evaporating plant was burned 
recently. It was one of the largest in 
northern Cayuga Co, cost about 
Weather is still cool and farm work 
generally behind. Apples promise a 
bumper crop, also the small fruits. 

Chemung Co—A cold, backward 
spring has put ali kinds of farming 
back. © Grass is not very good on hills. 
Potatoes are still being planted, also 
corn. Not much oats have been put 
in on account of wet weather. The 
dairy business is carried on largely 
here, milk is sold to cmy at Erin, an 
enterprising town. There are many 
abandoned farms in this vicinity. 

Frost Damage in Sullivan—Gardens 
are very backward. Heavy frosts 
did much damage to gardens and 
tender plants, especially on high 
ground. Meadows look very promis- 
ing. All fruit trees promise abundant 
crops. Forest worms have made their 
appearance. Mill feeds remain high. 

Burning Caterpillars—Weather is 
cold and vegetation backward in Sara- 
toga Co. All farmers have been late 
in getting in crops and as a result 
harvests will be_ late. Apple tree 
caterpillars are abundant on trees, 
and are being burned out. The fruit 
trees were very full of blossoms, and 
promises of fruit are good. 


Crops Coming in Steuben—All crops 
were late in being placed in ground, 
but came up _ quickly. Oats in 
this immediate neighborhood are look- 
ing good in some places. The pros- 
pect for hay is good on new meadows, 
but not on old ones. Clover is better 
than for years. i.ye is looking much 
better than wheat. 

Good Crops in  Suffolk—Warm 
weather is forcing vegetation and gar- 
dens are looking fine, although where 
soll is light farmers complain of lack 
of moisture. Potatoes came up even- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the 






om, 


ly and look promising. Very little 
spraying is done on e South Side, 
except on the east and where the 
acreage is large. Crops on the North 
Side are thrifty, especially potatoes. 
Many peach trees were injured by the 
severe winter and failed to bloom as 
usual. Highways have been oiled to 
lay the dust and the auto is’on the 
increase. 

Renssefier Co—Farmers have been 
selling their wool to a Boston firm at 
22c-p Ib. Many had 8 years’ clips 
that they were holding. Oats are 
above ground, but are not look- 
ing~ as they sh ‘d owing to 
cold nights. The frosts of MTth 
and 9th did much damage to 
gardens. Thermometers registered 
31 degrees. Horses are scarce and 
high. It is impossible to buy any 
kind of a horse short of $100. Apple 
trees are looking bad from the rav- 
ages of worms. The worst in years. 

Fighting New Weed—Frost §seri- 
ously damaged beans, corn and clover 
in Steuben county. Hay looks poorer 
than it did 4 weeks ago as there is 
more sorrel. Corn is growing very 
slowly. Oats on dry ground look 
fine, but on wet ground cutworms 
have hurt them badly. Farmers in- 
tend to raise more stock as there are 
many calves raised this spring. The 
call for milk is great between the 
cheese factory and cmy. Dairy but- 
ter is 28c p Ib and hard to get. Many 
chickens were hatched this spring. 
Eggs are 18c p doz. Farmers are 
fighting a new weed which resembles 
wild mustard... It grows in pastures 
and everywhere. No one seems to 
know what it is. 


Jefferson Co—Recent heavy rains 
have delayed ‘spring work. Some 
ground had to be plowed the second 
time. A good deal of corn has just 
been planted, Potatoes were put in 
late. Hay looks fine. Not much grain 
up yet, and what was up before the 
rains looks yellow in places. Pastures 
are fine and stock is picking up fast. 

Schuyler Co—Weather continues 
cold and dry. Crops of all kinds are 

ot improving. Grass is at a stand- 
Stall unless rain falls soon. The hay 
crop will not exceed the short crop of 
1911, One of our extensive farmers 
says from 100 acres he will not get 25 
tons of hay. Some fields of oats run- 
ning yellow for want of rain. Some 
corn was planted as late at June 10. 
The strawberry crop is nearly a failure 
for want of rain. 


Saratoga Co—Vegetation is back- 
ward and farm work behind. Many 
are plowing for potatoes, and corn is 
only just planted. Worms have done 
inestimable damage to orchards. Cows 
are doing well. Creamery butter retails 
at 32c p lb, eggs 25c p doz. Wool is 
bringing 20 to 22c p Ib. Heavy frosts 
cut off early garden vegetables. The 
raising of poultry is being given much 
attention. 

Cortland OCo—Hard frosts did great 
damage to vegetables. Hay will be 
heavy in the valleys, but the ‘hill farm 
meadows are very poor. Apple tree 
worms are very destructive this year. 
It has been years since they have been 
so. plentiful. The milk is beginning 
to fall off, the flush of the season 
being over. 


Buying Cream Separators—W eather 
has been cold in Orleans Co. Corn and 
potatoes are planted. Fruit seemis to 
be doing well. Apples have _ set 
well, evidencing a large crop. Cher- 
ries, generally speaking, are a light 
crop, with Early Richmonds about 
half usual crop and Montmorency one- 
third normal crop. Bartlett pears show 
up at this time about a half crop, 
with an outlook for a normal crop of 
Kieffers.' Plums are going to be scarce. 
Peaches doing well. A large crop is 
expected. Some fine crops of goose- 
berries. Currants will run below usual 
crop, as canes did not multiply enough 
last season. Berry bushes blossomed 
well. Apple barrels will cost 38 to 
to the grower. Field tomato plants 
making slow growth. Pastures and 
meadows are in good condition. Farm- 
ers are all getting cream separators. 
Old potatoes are $1 p bu, butter 20c 
p Ib, eggs 20c p doz. 

Canceling Silo Orders—Sharp frosts 
June 7 and 14 did some damage to 
crops where fog did not rise. A re- 
cent sale proved that, though extra 
quality registered stock sells readily 
for extraordinary prices, the top-notch 
price is kept for the tuberculin tested 
animal only, with all other qualifica- 
tions added. Some orders for silos 
have been canceled owing to late 
Season with little chance to get corn 
planted. Bordens paid $1.15 and $1.25 
p 100 lbs for May milk. Tabor cream- 
ery averaged $1.415 p 100 lbs. Butter 
fat was 30c p Ib. Many Borden pa- 
trons are putting more windows in 
iuelr barns, also laying concrete 
oors. 


Like Butter Factory—B. T. Garlock 
is building a 38x80-ft barn which will 
be a model dairy building. A large 
quantity of concrete is being used in 
construction. Vegetation in 
Montgomery Co is suffering for want 
of rain. The hay crop will be light. 
Many fields of corn have been re- 
Planted. Some fields will be sown to 


< 
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buckwheat. Cherries and plums 
promise an abundant crop. Apples 
have been injured by worms. Milk 


for June brings 80c p 100 lbs at th: 
creamery station; cheese selling a: 
14%c p Ib. The new co-operati, 
butter factory at Fiat Creek is recei, 
ing a large quantity of milk. Dair, 
men are pleased with the return 
made. 

Livingston Co—Severe drouth fv, 
several weeks is materially damagin. 
crops of all kinds in this vicinity 
Wheat and grass are at a standstil). 
Gardens have been greatly damage; 
by frosts and have had to be rm 
planted and lawns are dying for wa 
of rain. 

More Millet in Madison Co—%si!,, 
corn looks rather poor owing to col. 
weather and poor seed. Many hai: 
Planted over. An increased acreag: 
of millet is being sown. Some fields 
just showing green. Old meadows 
have been at a standstill, showing the 
need of showers. Oats are dark green 
and growing finely. Mill feeds re- 
main high. 

Genesee Co—Wheat will be about 
half a crop owing to the severe win- 
ter and the fly. The pear crop wil! 
be light. Pastures look well. It has 
‘been a cold and late spring and crops 
were late in being planted. MHaying 
has begun. Eggs are 19c p doz ana 
butter 25c p Ib, pork 6 to 6%c, vea! 
7 to 8c. Old potatoes are about $1 
Pp bu. Home-grown strawberries are 
now on the market at 12 to 13c. 

Ransonville Co—Nights are ver; 
cool; a light hail storm passed her: 
yesterday with thunder and light- 
ning. Pastures good. Cows giving 
good flow of milk. Butter selling 20x 
to 24c p lb. Apples setting well. 
peaches half crop. Oats sowed early 
good. Excessive rains, making corn 
planting late. Seed potatoes scarce, 
consequently not full acreage planted. 
Hay selling for $20 p ton at barns. 

Broome Co—Owing to wet weather: 
everything is late. Several frosts 
have cut back the first started crops 
considerably. Fruit has set very well. 
The plum curculio has done bad work 
in this section, attacking cherries 
where plums are scarce. Hay crop 
will be excellent with the exception 
of back farms that are exposed, where 
roots winterkilled on old meadows and 
red weed has taken possession.—[A. T. 

Oswego Co—A week of fair weather 
has been improved, for planting is all 
done. There has been some tobacco set 
and there is a better prospect of hav- 
ing an average amount set than ear- 


lier. Grass is heavy and oats and 
wheat are booming. Apples are set 
very full, while other fruit will be 
light. Rain is needed. The flow of 


milk keeps up, as pastures are prime. 

Price of Milk Dropped—Weather 
has been cold. Dry in Wyoming 
Co, retarding the growth of crops. 
A warm rain followed ‘by a few hot 
days has greatly improved conditions. 
The Merrell-Soule company dropped 
the price of milk to $1.05 p 100 ibs 
June 1 when delivered at their plant. 

Drouth Conditions have prevailed 
throughout western N Y much of the 
past fortnight. Wheat is uneven in 
June, apple prospects fair, peaches 
good, pears rather light on the trees. 


New York Cheese Markets 


At Utica, June 24—Rains of late 
have been light, and as they have 
usually been followed by strong winds 
that dried the surface of the ground, 
they have done little good. From some 
sections come complaints of lack of 
moisture. .The weather is at last of 
seasonable warmth, and cows are no 
longer adversely affected by chilly 
nights. A soaking rain is needed to 
keep up the supply of feed, and check 
an evident decrease in the, field of 
milk. The cheese market today re- 
sponded to the weaker tone Saturday 
in the northern New York markets. 
Prices declined 4c p lb. The official 
transactions were: 75 bxs large col- 
ored, 150 large white, 2500 small coi- 
ored, and 1675 small white, all at 14c. 
The curb sales were at 14%c. Sales 
 Fnpaad were 255 pkgs at 2612 4 

Cc. 

At Watertown, N Y, June 24, twelve 
thousand bxs of cheese were marketed 
on the local cheese board Saturday, 
the price paid being 14c p Ib. This 
is an advance of 4% to %c over one 
week ago, and the highest price paid 
for June make in many years. The 
flow of milk is now at the flush and 
the quality of the make is excep- 
tionally fine for the time of year, ow- 
ing to the cool weather of the past 
few weeks, 





NEW YORK—At Albany, bran $:? 
p ton, lin eed meal 39, middlings =". 
corn meal 30, corn p bu, oats 64. 
veal calves 6% @7% p Ib, milch cows 
25@80 ea, full cream cheddar chee:* 
14c p Ib, eggs 25c p doz, fowls !° 
p Ib, 

At Syracuse, eggs 2lc p doz, cor' 
2 bu, oats 67c, bran $32 p ton 
middlings 33, potatoes 95c p bu. tim- 
othy hay p ton, alfalfa 1. rve 
straw 16, ‘ 
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June 29, 1912 FARM AND MARKET i) a) | 
One Director for Institutes SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


ti f the f insti New York, th rate Danish ‘Ballon Ses, pee ret 

At a meeting of the farmers’ insti- At e exchange re- 

tute conductors of New York held in in faction guaranteed ‘hae, a 8 — 
Syracuse June 19, Commissioner of 
Agriculture Calvin J. Huson an- 
nounced that he had appointed Ed- 
ward Van Alstyne of Kinderhook to 























charges, or $1.51 p 40-qt can delivered CABBAGE, celery, cauliflower, sw tomate 
in New York. ‘The market improved | St" pi=“Kcichhs. “ities, Selaaae 
a@ little last week, owing to the warm- | Good Ground, N Y. 

er weather. Unless unusual conditions CABBAGE, CELERY all — i 





















































































































be director of farmers’ institutes for develop the present exchange rate will | Sweet potatoes, tomatoes, ieee. 
the coming season. Probably in no Model for Certain Type of Motorist still continue into July. Casltowers 63.50 per 2008. na ca 
other way does the department of The receipts of milk and cream in : 








who had partici- bought more upon its merits than by 40-gt cans for the week ending June CABBAGE PLANTS, all gil varietics, ies, stoke planta, Be 


agricultural college, the prevalent system where poor crops 22 were as follows: 1000 $1, 10,600 $7.50. 





























ple of the state as through the farm- in some instances are purchased at the Milk Cream | 120 botpeid 5c. GLICK’S 3 SEED FARMS, 
eR er A gf bare gg Aaa - same figure paid for good tobacco Erie .............-.-+.. 47,750 4,250 | —— 
awa é terest 1 a ©10P- grown by honest growers. Susquehanna 11,750 205 Ss T POTATO PLANTS, red and yellow, $2 per 
d é “ge af ten " grown by honest growers.  --  # #  §## Susquehanna ........... ,T5O 5 | 1000. Cabbag Fa anes. ~ = 
ease te the aitestion of the ing, More Warehouses in Ohio West Shore 2.0.001.2. 18977 1.464 | Po S808, iaaiyoa. = ™ * ® 
fas. x et 7 ckawanna ...........-. 56,25 2,¢ 
vidual farmer the results of agricul- Writing from Warren county, O, y'y'c (iong haul) |... .81,228 3,169 | CABBAGE PLANTS, caulifiower, celery, | tomate, 
tural research and experience. Philip Spence says that in the vicinity 1 + Giin ( hort haul) 13'450 "130 potato, 100 postpaid 30c. GLICK’S SEED 
The beginning of this great work in Of Lebanon = is ne more than = y i A, es (Ss 5: OR1 farms Lancaster, 
: New York was due to Prof Il. P. Rob- usual acreage devoted to tobacco. The ao a7 17Q «208 VICKS BRAN ; RP 
; erts, the dean of the New York state acreage is covered mostly with Zim- ioniee zane, iI li blight 37,109 a each, postpaid. ee KATHAMIER, Macedo NY 
' agricultural college who had partici- ™mer-Spanish, while Dutch and seed New Hi _— ae ** "1 5’s00 190 
pated in the first farmers’ institutes leaf is grown in smaller quantities. Oth cae AO te Rt 1970 53 | MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 
held in the United States in Iowa, There will be no increase in any va- Cr SOUFCES .-++.--+-- 7 oS 
1871 to 1873. Prof J. S. Woodward Tiety this year. All of it should be set acne eein. eetnmen ROY SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
of Lockport, a prominent member of by July 1. Farmers are establishing Totals .+-.+ee eee eet 331,021 20,845 — Pet Thensande in use; booklet with 
the western New York horticultural ™ore warehouses all over Miami val- Butter a Elgin, butter re- facturers. ROY BROS. Fast Bane ve 
: society, assisted Dean Robertsin carry- Jey and are preparing to rehandle the states Soon at 25c ° 
: ing out his ideas, and the first insti- C™op themselves. - ? MISCELLANEOUS 
‘ tute in New York was held in 1886. . ae —-- 
The idea “caught on” immediately, Eastern Live Stock Markets PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, JOB PRINTING. PHOTO-ENGRAVING, electro- 
: and so great was the success of the hens 14c p Ib, broilers 30c, ducks 14c, | [oust 9ateless, booklets. Dapers, ec. Prose work at 
. first series of institutes that the leg- At New York, last week after Mon- geese 13c, Ohio flat cheese 16c, corn | submit samples of what you want printed or pub- 
islature of 1887 appropriated $6000 gay there were light receipts of beeves S83c p bu, oats 54c, timothy hay $25 | lished, aad eitiations Se te Sarntehed. _ law 5 | 


with which to carry on the work. and prices steady to strong for fat p ton, clover 20, rye straw 14.50, | PUBLISHING CO, Springield” Mase. 











Prof Woodward in the fall of that gtock on Wednesday, and steady for choice fat steers 9@9%c p Ib, fair to 

year was appointed director of farm- other grades; market closed active good 7%@S8%c, choice heifers 6% @ WANTED—All engaged couples to write us for 
ers’ institutes and 20 institutes were and full steady all around, There was 7%c, good to choice butcher cows oe a See = pet weddiag . 
held between December 20, 1887 and 4 sharp reaction on the calf market 5% @6%c, milch cows 20@60 ea, | in advance of wedding. Mention number wanted 
March 14, 1888. From this small be- Wednesday, and prices jumped up 50c choice hogs 7%@8c p Ib, lambs | OLD DOMINION PAPER CO, Norfolk, Va. 

ginning the work of the institutes has @ $1. 5@8 ke. ADDING MACHINE §1.50 Guaranteed accurate, 
steadily progressed up to the present Today, June 24, there were 39 cars, = durable, simple mechanical operation. PROSKY, 





time, when, with $42,000 appropriated of cattle, and 4310 calves on sale. a ae ae nay 319 Broadway, N Y¥ 
in 1911 there were 1260 institute ses- Stecrs were slow at the start, but more | Farmers’ Exchange Advertising | sesso cece wom eee 








sions age > , —_ ~ active later, with general sales full Six Cents a Word ARDSON & WOODWORTH, Jenifer Building, Wash- 
persons, rof Foodwarc was ol- steady; cows steady to l5e low- = k rl ngton, > 
iowed successively in the directorship er, the decline being on medium Read by 725,000 People Weekly ea pre op ag mee: —— 


by J. F. Crounse, George T. Powell, and common butcher stock. Calves THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable | prygen. NY. 
George A. Smith and F. E. Dawley, were active and firm. Steers av 850 | i American Agriguitarist. At a come af only six 
until the spring of 1908, when the to 1416 Ibs sold at $8@9.60 p 100 Ibs, — sell of eumeene. oe : 

system of a single director of institutes jncluding 8 cars of Pa, "850 to 1288 Ibs, THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 0 U k H E L P B U R r A U 
was abandoned and the state divided 8@9.40, 6 cars Va 1083 to 1320 Ibs, 8.20 | advertisement and each initial or a number counts Six Cents a Word 


into four districts, each district under 890, 6 extra O, 1416 Ibs av, at 9.60 | 48 one word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
the charge of a conductor and the (highest price paid in this market for | Sara ‘repiics sumt'to thie o@ice nS ne fore 























general policties of the work deter- many years). Bulls sold at 4@6.75, ait menet See'enetithe Siiden to Gutsediee eae MALE HELP WANTED 
mined by conferences of the conduc- cows at 3@7, veals 8@10.50. tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
tors and their assistants with the com- Sheep on moderate~ receipts held | of “FARMS FOR SALE” “TO RENT” be DO YOU NEED FARM HELP !—The Jewish agri- 
missioner of agriculture. up last week on all. grades, closing | scram s,the, azo ate, "bot wil be insred tn | culltral and’ indaial a, eciety bes om to, Hae 
Commissioner Huson, who in the active and firm. The selling range | xo gLAacK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind | o them are without experience. They are able-t bodied 
past has frequently participated im for the week was: Ewes $3@4.75 D | win be allowed under this head, thus making a smal] | $20 Willing to work. If you can make use of such 
institutes, thus obtaining a good idea 100 lbs, mixed sheep and wethers | adr as noticeable as a large one. tye eS eating what, age 
of us ee 1 nie net arg 4.75@5.25, lambs 7.50@9.50, a aggre | THE RATE for the “Farmers’ Exchange” adver- whether you prefer a single or a martes man, with 
of the district plan, has decide or §5@8.50. Today good demand an tising is only six cents a word each insertion. or out experience. rs is a janthropic or- 
reasons Which he believes will be steady; lambs active but 15@35c Address. age Jewish imumigraits A, FL, fy. 
beneficial to the —— yt nets - lower on the nek the any Pg AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST Fama LABOR B 2. ae = + ae rn Meum 
the system of a single director of price of Va lambs 9.50, Ky do 9.40, Pa urt ” 4 . ond Avenue, New 
farmers’ institutes and has selected do 8.75, West Va 9.25. 315 Fourth Ave, New York City | York chy 
for that post the dean of the present Hogs improved 10@15c last Wednes- aw NTED—Men and women for government posi 
+ 7 y stu i ‘a ons ) mon 4 a tio : rt 4 
conductors, Edward Van Alstyne. day; held up firm to the close. There EGGS AND POULTRY no “layoffs; comanon edweation sufficient: over 12.000 





Mr Van Alstyne has been doing in- were about 3 cars on sale today; prices appointments coming; influence unnecessary; farmers 
stitute work for more than 20 years higher at $8@8.10 p 100 lbs, pigs MADISON SQUARE GARDEN prize-winning | eligible. Send postal immediately for free list of 
strains—Rhbode 


























and probably no participant in me 7.00 @ 7.76. weet. me, —- 2 A geciiees come. VRANELIN INSTITUTE, Dept C 19, 
line is better known to the farmers The Horse Market 15, $1, 100. Imported Light and Dark | Brahmas: 

of the state tl.an he, nor more fav- : o 1. ahi ol $2.50 per 15. Catalog gratis. F. M. PRES- GOVERNMENT postoffice examinations everywhere 
orably considered. A leading and suc- Business showed the first signs o Corr. Riverdale, N J. soon. Farmers eligible. Common education sufficient. 
cessful. farmer of Columbia county, SUmmer decline last week. Fair to . SS eee by booklet PATFRRSON CIVIL service 
where ‘he conducts general farming Choice heavy drafters are quoted at | , WHITE LNGHORNS. wrekot sain’ tam aioe | Ste” EchooL, Wer Sis, Rochener, NT. 
operations upon an estate of 400 acres $300 @400 p a chun  : eg » | Atglen, Pa. Sn ee 
with particular attention to the grow- geet ae ~hanc were = riers. Thousands needed: “Heamtnstions goon rial 
ing of small fruits and dairying, he is 125 @ 22 oy ¥ sy ge = Be and White Leghorn | examination free. Write today OZMENT, 107 R, 
well qualified to instruct and counsel At Buffalo, receipts of beef cattle ~~ per PETERSON, Lake George, | St Louis 

the farmers seeking information and Monday totale. 3500 head. Dry-fed SOVERNMENT WAN PLOT 

advice. During the years of his con- steers were strong to 10c higher than SINGLE COMB Black Minorcas. ROSEDALE, | list Of positions py Te i beeen 
ductorship he has gained : reputation closing prices. of last week. Grossere Woodhull, NY. Dept C19, Rochester, N Y. 

as a most able presiding officer and his and common steers were steady. e- -ANTED—Goo. ‘ . 

conduct of the institutes in his dis- males of all grades were also steady. LIVE STOOK A ey BEAVERDAM FARM, Montgomern 
trict has brought him more than local Choice to prime heavy steers sold at N Y. 


fame and his services have frequently $9.05@9.40 p 100 Ibs, fair to good at gh c= a 











been sought in adjoining states and weighty steers 0.25 @ 8.80, good ship- | extra fine one at farmer's price. F. H. THOMSON FEMALE HELP WANTED 
elsewhere to deliver addresses on ag- ping and heavy pov 7 na Be .75@9, | & SON, Holland Patent, N Y. heii re Pas 
ricultural.topics before large gather- plain weighty steers @7 coarse, ; sie ne of ao “en wae 
ngs of farmers. In securing Mr Van thin, weighty steers 7@7.50, yearlings a eee, “OWE Un. a — Se ? 
Alstyne’s consent to become. director 6.50@8.85, cows 4.50@7.25, heifers | WooD & SON, Fleming. Pa. AGENTS 





of farmers’ institutes, Commissioner 5.50@8, feeders 4.50@6, stockers 4@ | —\ixvep—womiein helfer calves, registered, 





Huson believes that the policies he has 5.50, bulls 4@7. Receipts of hogs to- | straight, average, breeding. HOUSEB! BERG. Martins — . 
n mind of bringing this work still taled 16,000 head. Medium and heavy | Creek, Pa. Belle like wilt he i te onl pH “Write 
closer to the individual farmer will weights. sold at 8@8.05 p 100 Ibs, at once for free sample. H. MATHEWS, 1953 Third 


be most ably carried out and the bene- mixed 8, Yorkers 7.90@8, pigs and FOR SALE—Holstein bull calves from A R O stock; | St, Dayton, 0. 
fits he hopes to secure and the larger light weights 7.50@7.70. ‘Sheep and | smets = SRAVEEDAE FARM, Mentgumey. HF. 


success of the institute work assured. jamb receipts rt 5600 head. Spring | LaRGE English Yorkshires. Splendid stock, All MARKET 
lambs sold at 8.75 @9.50, yearlings 7@ | ages. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. - OUR REAL ESTATE 
































be H >, ewes 4@4.50, wethers 5.25@5.50. Six Cents a Word 
Tobacco Interests Discussed a . re ‘. @ ace elidia ae af IMPERIAL Yorkshire swine. Write wants 
_At Pittsburg, beef cattle were 10@ |c. B DE WEESE, Sidney, 0. 120 ACRES, 10 COWS, machinery, only $1000 cash 
Very little of the 1911 crop of Lan- 15¢c lower Monday than a week ago. needed. An old man who has made money here wants te 
caster county (Pa) tobacco remains Receipts were 120 cars. Good to choice | , ROLAND CHINA epring pigs cheap, FRED RUP- | are, tnd siendid farm | vith i —— 
in growers’ hands, possibly less than Steers sold at $8.95@9.15 p 100 Ibs, man on remarkably easy terms. Wood alone. whith 
5%. The balance is gradually being 800d 1300 to 1400-Ib steers 8.60@8.95, | 06 1 ©, best strain. If interested, write FRISBIE | C42 be marketed during dull seasons, will pay for 
purchased by the packers. The crop Ei0@ 880, a i to = ~ oe CO, Savona, NY. -- A ag (RE A, OF 
> , res @ tidy to -lb steers 8-room cott i © at door; barn 46x54. 
has thus far come through the sweat 8190840, fair to medium  1000| DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOOK | pours howe. 'siore howe: if taken how price im 
An eee nt meeting of the Lan- to 1100-Ib. steers 7.25@7.65, fair! pores axp coLLaES, all opm Masts - yt, V4 te E- hea. ‘ail for 
d a e = 4 74 D. x wagon airy wu 4 inery, 
caster ones tobacco growers’ asso- 900 to 1000-Ib steers 6.40@7.15, | tree ¥. STEWART, Espyville, Pa. ated lst | 75000, '$1000 cash, balance easy terms. 
ciation was held this month and at- 525, rol as 4 et 1 es Be f other splendid fame bb al of ihe, leading daiey 
tend - I, H. Weaver, Charles BE. 629, rough half-fat to BLOODHOUND PUPS, 3 months old, $10 each. | sections ot the t 12, “Strout’s 
ed by I H ea steers 6@7, common to good fat oxen | T. P. BARKER, Charlotte, W Va. _ | Catalog “35,” copy free EA. STROUT * Aue 


Lon Vili H. De Haven, rep- ‘ 
resensinaee ie taatenter leaf tobacco 4.50@7, bulls 4@7, cows 2.50@6.25, | “FERRETS, colliea NELSON'S, Grove Cig, Pa | AGENCY. Station 1008, 47 West Sith St and Ife 
board of trade. These gentlemen heifers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 4.50@ Broadway, New Yor 
spoke on topics of common interest to 7. 25 Receipts of calves were 1400 SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK MINNESOTA—1.900,000 acres free hemestend lands. 
both packers and growers. Mr De_ head, selling at 6.50@8.75. “he 4 eee (AN Head Bari eres aw a et ee SO ee 
Haven said that in late years dealers a of — “at 1.90@ 1.05 p 100 ths aa ead Marty, Seccomten, Death | Oe TnL dee lanigniiaeO . 
have been having trouble with pole weights selling at 2 Pp Enkhuizen Glory and and’ Karly — Wakefield cabbage | State Capitol, St Paul, Minn. 

















































burn, and the growers should strive heavy mixed and medium wo hts plants, $1 per 1000, 5000 $4. 10,000 $7.50. We guar. | —— me — 

to overcome this. He tried to dis- heavy ° Toners < e Ainge, night incbes “of ieee cauh arer tho stale Guth’ Heinnd | donling tm farme throughout Now York ststn, Rater 

courage the practice of packing in Yorkers -0@7.70, pigs 4 | oD Rew ground from high priced seed. Our, strain | ence on request. y Staten gent to pe par- 

fillers with the wrappers, and trying to Twenty-eight carloads Bt wR aot S. No 5 _Destsh Balibeed aoat, eS vests seats, Geems. C. L. YAGER & Bide. 

get a wrapper price for the mixture, lambs arrived on a -= y Pi ny oo roy 7 Fg gi tye 8 LA 8 a Bingha 

He advised that growers would get a sheep selling at 3@5. P, Seb | mined frem the “No 6” seed. $1 per 1000, 5000 $4.50. | FARM FOR SALE—36 acres. Productive, wall 

square deal from the packers if they clipped lambs 3@7, spring ambs 5@ jae ge yp of ane new poems watered. raul telephone ; Bigto, "Boe" ca ream = 

met them half way. Mr De Haven 8.75. ber 1000, re-roated $4. “Stone. tomatogs $2. Sweet | HUTCHINS, Pu 

cried against growers trying to seli in- Philadelphia, potatoes | $2 ‘ .25. Celery plants, 

ferlor tobacco to independent buyers , At 16c p Ib, broflers B2c, poo ee es good, $2 per 1008, $00 S123; Terpoted “SES ne | Maryland. rom Sal TURNER, “Kasue, ‘Ma 

at inflated prices. Talks of this trend *° t timothy hay baled clover | 100°. White Giant Pascal, Winter Queen and 

of course caused exception to be taken P ton, Golden Heart, fa, 1000, 500 9c; re-rooted | NEW ENGLAND farm circular fre, LELAND, 
mixed 25, straight straw corn 15 per 1000, 500 $1.50. No plants of Dept 36, Th Milk St, ‘Boston. 

by the grower, and they stated the 4c p bu. wheat 1.11, oats @0c seat out, good ones. F. WR 

producer had grievances as well as the - 34-8 r vegetable 1 CETON FARM AGENCY, Princeton, N & 
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summer than at any other time. 


greatest. 





not only enables the production of 
more and better cream and butter 
than is possible by any gravity 
setting process but as well by any 
other separator. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


The Bestand Most Profitable of 


All Summer Farm Investments 


A.DE LAVAL Cream Separator is the best and most profi- 
table of all farm investments at any time—and even more so in 


The waste of butter-fat without a cream separator is usually 
greatest during the summer months and the quality of cream or 
butter produced without a separator the most inferior. 

Moreover, the bulk of milk in most dairies is greatest at this 
season, so that the loss in quantity and quality of product counts 
It must count more than ever this year with the ex- 
tremely high prices prevailing for cream and butter of good quality. 


of time and labor accomplished by 
the separator in the handling of the 
milk and cream, 
more in summer than at any other 
time and alone makes the separator 
a profitable investment. 


LAVAL excels all other separators 
by 
running, greater simplicity, 
cleaning and greater sanitariness. 
All of these considerations are points which every DE LAVAL 
agent will be GLAD to DEMONSTRATE and PROVE to the 
satisfaction of any prospective buyer of a cream separator. 
Why not look up the nearest DE LAVAL agent at once, and 
if you don’t know him write us directly, as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


A DE LAVAL cream separator 


Then there is the great saving 


which counts far 


In this respect again the DE 


easier 
easier 


its greater capacity, 
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Farm Life Series 


Making Horti- 
culture Pay 


How to Grow Fruits, Vegetables & Ornamentals 
By M. G. KAINS 


The editor has 
drawn freely upon 
the actual experi- 
ences of actual far- 
mers and farmers’ 
wives, so that the 
readers may feel 
that the cases pre- 
sented are large- 
ly similar to their 
own. Thus they 
gain much inspi- 
ration and encour- 
agement. While 
this book is not to 

expound methods 

of mere ascii teal the specialist may 
glean many useful hints for making his 
specialty profitable. The book contains 
adequate discussion of soils and fertilizers, 
the growing of fruits and vegetables, and 
ornamentals for the home grounds, 


HANDSOMELY BOUND IN CLOTH 


| book contains 288 pages, is handsomely bound 
—. me ane. ibrary style, 5x7% inches, 
printed fine pape 
beautifully illustrated, both 
half-tone inserts on heavy coa r. 
= a subscription—not sold—and this 
repared especially for our subscribers. It surpasses 
anything that has ever been put out in eg with 
a —,. offer, “ond is a credit to any library. 
The regular edition sella for $1.50. 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 


= the 
airy 

Dollars 
You’re Losing 


Absolutely sanitary 
conditions in the dairy 
mean money saved and 
made. 

Before you buy an 
other milk can it will 
Pay you to examine the 
sanitary, Gurable 


Stur es 
Milk Cans 


Every inside seam is smoothly sold- 
ered, tinned and retinned. As easily 
washed as aglass tumbler. 

Sturges material and workmanship is 
of the highest. We guarantee satisfaction, 

If your dealer doesn’t handle Sturges 
cans, writeus aboutitzow. Ask for cata- 
log 70 ~ 

When ordering you can save freight 
by specifying shipment from our ware- 
house at Syracuse, N. Y., or New York City. 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 





8x20 - 
10x24 - 


508 S. Green St., Chicago, fl. 
12x26 
14x 2 


SILOS =: 


Other sizes in proporticn. Ask for Catalog 55 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


BOX 14, HUDSON FALLS, N. Y. 


- 





The sande 91.00 bn surment fur Si eehondotiog to 
this journal for the coming year: New 
may have the book on the same 4 
re temo ‘other book 
upon paymen 
ie bad i This book is not nF ae nen 
+, connection with e subscription as . 
the may be sent to different 
addres it eirek -all orders to . 


American Agriculturist __ 
Rie Path Aes. New York, N. Y. 
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FARM DRAIN TILE 


Sizes 2 inches to 24 inches, inclusive. 
Hard burned; quality guaranteed. 
WEW YORK STATE SEWER PIPE COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, &. Y 


004 INSURANCE BUILDING, 
References given. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF ‘GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





Cash or 
Spot 


-~Wheat—, r--Corn-, 7~Oats—, 


1912 1911 1818 1911 1912 1911 
90% . : 52% .42 
95% . 63 58 AT% 
— f A 2 46% 
80% .72 56 ° 44 
dd: . 87% .7 55 -40 
itinetaptiig By 97 73 5 7 40% 
Liverpool 1.20 -98 ¢ _ _ 


Chicago 





At Chicago, the busy the 
harvester cutting bar is heard in the 
wheat pit, eliciting more attention on 
the part of traders than any other 
one thing. The market averaged near- 
ly steady, and most of the time nar- 
row. Operators showed some tend- 
ency to support values, yet took cog- 
nizance of the generally encouraging 
harvester reports from the south- 
west. Grain cutting has moved north 
rapidly, with some advices of liberal 
offerings of new wheat at distributing 
markets during the first half of July. 
Momentarily there was apprehension 
over unneeded rains in the southwest 
at eve of harvest. On the other hand, 
some scattered reports of rather dry 
weather in the northwest on both sides 
of the international boundary had 
their effect in supporting values. For- 
eign markets were featureless, crop 
conditions in Europe considered gen- 
erally favorable. Exports of wheat and 
flour made a somewhat better show- 
ing. July wheat sold close to $1.04 p 
bu, followed by recovery to 1.05 and 
better. Sept, which contemplates 
wheat from both the winter and spring 
crops went under 1.03, thence moving 
back to 1.04, and Dec close to 1.05. No 
2 red winter in store 1.06@1.08 p bu. 

Corn was only moderately active at 
a@ narrow . price range. Country of- 
ferings of old corn were moderate. 
The crop is making fair progress, but 
uneven, and generally late; evidences 
of poor stand, account poor seed. 
July sold with considerable freedom 
above and below 72c p bu, Sept slight 
discount; Dec sold under 62c,.for the 
first time, followed by some recovery, 
Old No 2 corn in store 73@74c. 

New crop deliveries of oats were 
steadier than July, which sold off, due 
to some pressure. Standard oats in 
store 52@53c p bu, July sold under 
48c, followed by some recovery, and 
Sept under 40c. 

Field seeds were nearly nominal in 
the absence of actual offerings. Prime 
old timothy was about 11%c p Ib, new 
crop deliveries substantially below that 
figure; prime-old clover 20c, but inac- 
tive hungarian 2@2%c, millet 3@ 
Slee. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 








-Cattle- —Hogs-, 


1912 1911 1911 
#6. 35 


Per 100 lbs 


Bi ff 
Kansas City 
Pittsburg 





At Chicago, the price on best quality 

of beeves arriving last week reached 
the 94%c mark for the first time this 
year. This figure was first commanded 
by a lot of branded Herefords weigh- 
ing 1600 lbs each, and another lot 
averaging 1530 lbs brought the same 
price. The recent jump in values to 
the highest level attained in the past 
few years, quality considered, is sev- 
eral notches above the high quotations 
on like grades in May. This advance 
was caused by light supplies, coupled 
with an unusually keen demand. 
Prices advanced on all kinds of beef 
cattle and light weights and medium 
showed greater gains than choice 
grades. 
Good to prime heavy -beeves + $8.50@ 9.50 
Medium to fair .. 6.25@ 7.50 
Common to rough steers ae 25@ 7.25 
Poor to choice butcher cows -50@ 7.55 
Good to prime veal calves p 2 8.00 
Stockers weighing 500 to 750 lbs .90@ ¢. 10 
Feeding cattle up to 1000 Ibs 5.75@ 6.90 
Milcherg and springers, each 

Although the packers need Maae 
they continue their bearish tactics. 
However, light supplies have forced 
th- killers to pay the higher prices. 
The southwest pasture sections are af- 
fording no relief from high beef cost. 
The grass-fed crop in the southwest 
being short and high in cost, until the 
northwestern beef is fattened, there 
is likely to be no apprétiable crop of 
grass beef -to act as an evener of 
prices. Pasture is excellent in the 
Northwest, and new price records may 
be made by cattle now on these pas- 
tures. 

The hog market continues fairly 
stable when prices are considered, to; 
values ranging between $7.55 and 7.7 
p 100 Ibs. The. average price is slightly 
lower than Within recent weeks. Re- 
ceipts at the six great western mar- 
kets from Jan 1 to uns z. totaled 10,- 
050,000 head, against 9,302,000 during 
a like period in 1911, or a gain of 
748,000 head. 

The spread in prices on sheep be- 








tween common and prime arrivals is 


American Agriculturis3 


wider. However, the discrimination ig 
larger between handy weight and ex. 
tremely heavy kinds. Quality of sheep 
arriving is fair, but buyers have be- 
come very particular of late. Receipts 
of yearlings are light and prices prac. 
tically normal. 
Native ewes .... 
Yearlings 

Western wethers 
Native wethers . 
Bucks 


Cull sheep . 
Native lambs 
Western lambs 
Spring lambs 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREA MERIES 
New York ~— Chicago 
1912.. 


1911 23 @ 34 5a 22 33 

26 @2 @ 2 

1910... 28% 23 28% . 7 

1909. . 26 28@29 25 
Butter 

At New York, much stock is being 
stored, which relieves the situatton to 
some extent, as buying for immediate 
consumption is small. Best cmy but- 
ter in tubs sells at 264%@27c p Ib. 
State dairy is in good demand at 22 
@ 26 %c. 

At Chicago, demand for butter is 
only moderate. Best quality of cmy 
butter in large lots, in tubs, sells at 
about 25c p lb, miscellaneous lots at 
22 @ 24c. Dairy butter continues in fair 
demand, with receipts moderate, Price 
range is from 21@ 24c. 

At Cleveland, cmy butter 
dairy 23c. 

At Columbus, cmy 27c, dairy 19c. 

At Albany, cmy 28c, dairy 26c. 

At Pittsburg, cmy 39c, dairy 22c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 29c, dairy 30c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 25@ 

At Baltimore, fey cmy 28c, dairy 20c. 


Cheese 


At New York, the market is re- 
garded as steady and in a healthy 
shape. Specials, new, sell at 15c p Ib, 
fey 14%c, daisies 15%c, skim specials 
11%@12%c, fair to choice 8%@ 
9%4c¢. 


At Chicago, trade continues fair, 
with the market steady, twins being 
quoted at 13@13%c p Ib, daisies, 
young America and longhorn 13%@ 
14c. In the special lines round Swiss 
is quoted at 20@21c, new block 17@ 
17%c, new limburger 15c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
te prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock, 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to rétailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 


secured. 
Eggs 


At New York, the egg market con- 
tinues in good condition, and there is 
a scarcity of poor and lower grade 
eggs, which is remarkable for this 
time of the year. The bulk of good 
western eggs are selling at 19@20c p 
doz, dnd occasionally a real fancy 
mrak brings 20%ec Fresh-gathered 
eggs are quoted - 16% @23c, near 
by hennery 22@ 27 

At Chicago, so- ae prime firsts 
sell at 18c p doz, miscellaneous lots 
a % @16c, goose eggs 20c, duck eggs 
6c. 


--$3.15@4.49 
«+ -3-25@6.25 
mG & 50@5. 50 


ee '50@ 3. 00 
-~» 6.00@7.50 
- -6.25@7.75 

6.25@9.25 


28c p lb, 


Fresh Fruits 

At New York, old apples sell read- 
ily when showing attractive quality, 
but poor stock is dragging at irregu- 
lar figures. Barrel stock is quoted 
at $2@5.50, southern new 1@2.50 p 
bbl. Ga peaches sell at $1@2 p car- 
rier, N C 1@1.75, plums, Ga, June 
1.50@2.25 p carrier, sour cherries 
1.25@1.50 p peach bskt,- sweet $1.50 
@1.75, black 65@85c p 8-lb bskt, red 
50@65c, white 40@50c, currants 10a 
12c p qt, strawberries 6@20c, black- 
berries 6@13c, raspberries 6@9c p pt, 
gooseberries 6@10c p qt, huckleber- 
ries 6@10c. 

Hay and Straw 

At New York, the tone of the mar- 
ket on small bales of hay continues 
weak and price irregular. Mixed 
clover is also quiet. and weak; no 
pure clover to be had. Best long rye 
straw still reaches 90c p 100 Ibs; oats 
are dull at 60c, Prime timothy hay 
sells at $1.55 p large bale, clover 
mixed $1.35. 

At Chicago, offerings are large of 
all kinds of hay and the market quiet. 
Best quality of timothy sells at about 
= ton, with No 3 at 17, prairie 

@24, rye straw 12, oats 10, wheat 9. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, demand is fair and 
prices steady on all kinds of mill 
feeds. Coarse western spring bran 
in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, sells at 
$24.25 p ton, standard middlings 
$26.25, linseed oil meal 38, red dog, 
in 140-lb sacks, 31:85; brewers’ meal 
1.99 p 100 Ibs, grits 2, flakes 2.35. 

Onions 

At New York, receipts of onions 
are ample and Va sell at about $1 P 
bskt, Tex and Bermuda 50c@$1.10 Pp 
cra, Jersey yellow 75c@$1_ p bskt. 

At Chicago, both yellow and white 
Tex onidns meet a fair sale; supply is 
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ample and the market steady. Both 
yellow and white, when grading No 1, 
command $1@1.10 p cummer cra, No 
2 0@60c 





Poultry 

At New York, the market is clean- 
ing up closely on live poultry of most 
all descriptions. Chicken broilers, 
near by 30@32c p lb, western and 
southern. 28@30c, fowls 14@14%c, 
roosters 1014c, turkeys 13c, ducks do, 
geese 9@10c. The market is fairly 
steady on dressed poultry, with fresh- 
killed squab broilers selling at 30@ 
38c p lb, fowls 13% @15%c, roosters 
10@ 10%e, ducks 16@ 19c. 

At Chicago, receipts are rather 
heavy of live poultry, but prices con- 
tinue steady, with fowls quoted at 9@ 
12c p Ib, turkeys 10@12c, roosters 7@ 
Sc, broilers weighing 1 to 1% Ibs 20 
@26c, weighing 1% to 2 lbs 28@30c, 
2 ibs and over 30c and above. Ducks 
are quoted at 10@13c, with young 
ducks at 18@20c, geese 6@10c, young 
geese 12@1ic. 

Potatoes 

Acreage devoted to potatoes in this 
vicinity is much smaller than that of 
a year ago, because of the scarcity 
of seed. Planting was later than 
usual because of excessive rains. The 
soil is saturated with moisture. Po- 
tato seed is rotting badly and the 
crop is advancing slowly.—[O. L. B., 
Canton, N Y. 

At New York, shipments of pota- 
toes from Maryland and Virginia are 
commencing. Eastern shippers are 
looking to central western markets 
for good demand. In the Norfolk 
section of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, shipments to New York city 
are heavy. Eastern shore supply is 
well under way. Southern white No 
1 sell at $2.75@3.25 p bbl, red 2.50@ 
3. Old potatoes are not cutting much 
figure in the market and N Y and Me 
stock in the yards is selling at $2@ 
2.75 180 Ibs in bulk, on the dock 2 
@2.500. European potatoes are selling 
at $1@2 p 168-ib bag. 

At Chicago, increased receipts of 
new potatoes have pushed the mar- 
ket downward again on old _ stock. 
Receipts of old potatoes are small, 
however, but they also meet a lim- 
ited demand. New potatoes are prac- 
tically aS cheap now as old ones, be- 
cause of lighter shrinkage through 
decay. Old tubers are quoted at 90c 
@$1 p bu. Texas potatoes continue 
to show uneven quality, and sales are 
over a wide range of $1.10@1.60. 
Other potatoes are quoted at 1@1.60. 

Vegetables 


New York, Jersey potatoes are 
in good supply and wax sell at $1.75 
@2.50 p bskt, green 2@3; southern 
beans are almost all poor and com- 
mand $1.50@2.25, lima beans $1@2. 
Tomatoes show the effects of heavy 
rains and sell at $1.25@3 p carrier. 


At 


receipts of peas are liberal, but the 
maraae is firm at $1.25@2.25 p bskt, 
southern corn $1.50@2.50 p carrier, 
southern cucumbers $1.75 p_ bskt, 


50c@$1 p cra or $1.50@ 
Asparagus is moving 
selling at a range of 
white $1.75 


state lettuce 
1.75 p bskt. 
slowly, green 
$1.50@3.25 p doz bchs, 


The Firm Wool Market 


A fairly large portion of the fleece 
wools ‘has already left farmers’ 
hands and at prices higher than those 
of a year ago. Farmers have been 
ready sellers, proving that they were 
eager to obtain prices higher than 
of a year ago. Estimates of 
the crop in the fleece wool section 
i the vicinity of the Great Lakes 
place the shrinkage close to 25% from 
that of a year ago. The extremely 
cold weather combined with the high 
price of feeds and cold rains this 
spring put the sheep in poor condi- 
tion and reduced the weight of the 
fleeces. This fact has been worked 
overtime by the buyers in these fleece 
wool states and many a clip has been 

rchased of the farmer at too cheap 
a price, simply because the purchaser 
was paying more than he was willing 

give a year ago. 

The large city markets and condi- 
tion of the mills manufacturing wool- 
ens are such ‘that the wool market 
should be very firm and a good outlet 
continue for the 1912 clip. In Il- 
linois most of the buying has been 
on the 23 and 24c basis for medium 
wool. In Pennsylvania unwashed wool 
is bringing 20@21c, with slightly 
higher quotations on the very best clip. 
The west continues the center of in- 
terest in the wool dealings. Up to the 
middle of this month it was estimate‘ 
that half the Ore clip had changed 
hands, and at the prices offered 
Srowers are ready sellers. For the 
most part. quotations have been at 
15% @16%c p Ib. Competition be- 
tween buyers and manufacturers in 
the Willamette valley forced prices up 
to 2sc. This caused the regular deal- 
ers to withdraw and then mill buy- 
ers were not so anxious, the price 
slumping to 20¢. Buyers have turned 
their attention more toward Mont of 
late, and a few clips have been taken 
at about 2e p Ib. 


; At Buffalo, wheat $1.17 p bu, corn 
7c, oats’ 57e, bran 23.50 p ton, red dog 
31.50, gluten feed 28.40, 
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Lewis’ Sale of Guernseys 


The annual sale of Alfred G. Lewis 
held at Geneva, N Y, on June 13, was 
not the success that the quality of the 
stock offered warranted. The animals 
brought an average price of $349, when 
it should have been between $400 and 
$500. Had the Guernsey breeders been 
there and made this average higher, the 
prices of Guernseys this fall would be 
much better than they will be now, be- 
cause the interests of the breed were 
not properly protected at the sale. The 
sale was held under the management of 
Leander F. Herrick of orcester, 
Mass, and the auctioneers were Cols 
Lawrence and Bain. 

Bull, Golden May Rose of Pencoyd 

Hs Chase, Waterbury, Ct $1050 
Hatter Imp Raymond’s Eastertide 

John P. Crozier, Upland, Pa 
Bull, Imp Raymond of the Preel IV 

Lima Guernsey Assn, Lima, N Y 635 
Cow, Imp Dairy Effards II 

F. L. Ames, North Easton, Mass 600 
Cay. Imp France XIII 

600 


. L. Ames 
Heifer, Imp Raymond's July Rose 
S. Chase 
Cow, Imp Buttercup of the Poidevins 
Ames 550 





Heifer, Imp ‘tale Raymond 
H. S&S. Chase 525 
Heifer, Imp Raymond Ivy's Queen 
H. 8S. Chase 525 
Heifer, Imp Lady Raymond 
H. Chase 525 
Heifer, Imp Raymond’s Granny 
. Chase 500 
Heifer Imp Raymond Iy'’s Doyle’s 
Daisy 
Chas 500 
Cow, Imp Polly of the Russell 
L. Am 500 
Heifer, Raymond's Rose of the 
rras 
H. 8S. Chase 500 
Cow, Imp Jessy Rose VI 
Brookland Wood Farm, Luther- 
ville, d 490 
Heifer, Imp Raymond's Darling 
w. Whitney. Loudonville, N Y 490 
Heifer, Imp Primrose II du Pont 
J..W. Robinson, Natick, Mass 435 
Cow, Imp Monica’s Island Jewel 
F. L. Ames 410 
Heifer, Imp Raymond's Genita 
J. Ray Totten, Manlius, N Y 410 
Heifer, Imp Lily of La Turquie 
E. H. Baker, Gates Mills O, 405 
Heifer, Imp Bessie des Merez 
Marshall Ppiack. Palo Alto, Cal 400 
Heifer, Imp Raymond’s Olga 
Mrs H. C. Adams, Algona, Ia 400 
Cow, Imp Raymond’s Primrose 
W. J. Merkel, Allentown, Pa 400 
Cow, Imp Guilbert’s Rose 
W. J. Merkel 460 


Imp Lord Mar’s Jessy Rose 

John Dove, Litchfield, Ct 
Cow, Liberty of Lewison 

Frank Culve, Ira, N Y 
Heifer, Raymond VIII's France of 

Lewison 

F. L. Ames 375 
Cow, Imp Hubert’s Daisy II 

c. J. Hinds, Springfield C’t’r, N Y 375 
Heifer, Imp Raymond IV’s Rosebud 

F. W. Smith, Springf’d C’t’r, N Y 360 
Cow, Imp Nellie IV of the Baissieres 

F. G. Beauman of Elkton, O 360 
Cow, Imp Lily VII of Roque Balan 


385 


F. W. Smith, Springf’d C’t’r, N Y 360 
Cow, Imp Raymond’s Tulip 
F. G. Beauman 360 


Heifer, Imp Lily of Mt Plaisant 
Faleon’s Flight Farm, Litchfield, “. » 
9 


Heifer, Imp Activaria 
F. G. Benham 350 
a a Imp Bess II of the Vrangue 
H. Denny, Sewickley, Pa 350 
oun. Imp Lenore of Vimiera 
F. G. Beauman 350 
Heifer, Imp Raymond's of 
chool Lane Farm 
Marshal! Black 350 
Heifer, Imp Julia’s Maid Iy of 
Beaulieu 
Marshall Black 350 
= Imp Sequel’s Lavinia 
R. H. Pollock, Parkers Land’g, Pa 340 
Heifer, Imp Raymond IV's Fiora 
of the Briquet 
Marshall Black 
Heifer, Queenie Du Grand Bel 


Queen 


340 


Forges Farm, Plymouth, Mass 336 
—s, Imp Patsy of the Isle 

J. W. Robinson 325 
Heifer. Imp eee IV of the Douit 

G. Beaum 325 

Heifer, Imp Raymond's Zara 

H. C. Adams 325 
Heifer. Imp Governor’s Guilbert Rose 

H. S. Chase 325 
Cow, Imp Clara of the Rouvets XVII 

Faleon Flight Farm 325 
Cow, Imp Lil Iil of the Forgettes 

Falcon’s Plight 325 


Farm 
Heifer, Imp Glenora of the Gouies 
>. H. Baker 
Cow, Imp Granny V of the Choffins 
c. J. Hinds 320 
Cow, Imp Seasty of the Friquet 
Faleon’s Flight Farm 


Prentice Sale of Jer*cys 


The H YV. Pentice Jersey sale held 
at Village Farms, Worcester, Mass, June 
11, was but a fair success. The stock 
were in fine condition and of the very 
best herd lines. They should have 
brought considerably more money. The 
average was about Below are 


310 


— some of the more important 
sales: 
Cow, Crocus Flower 

Elmendorf Lexington, Ky $1125 
Heifer. Golden Maid’s Opal 

F. K. Prescott, Rockville, Ct 900 
Cow, Prince’s Butter Maid 

Eugere Meyer, Mt Kisco, N ¥Y 625 
Cow. Oakdale APE oe 

Elmendorf Farm 610 
Heifer. Noble Minnie 

Elme Farm 510 


Bull, 
G. 


a & Violette’s Noble 


affee, Rutland, Vt 
Cow, Nurse Grace 


H. Stout Deilson, Darien, Ct 450 
Heifer, Catillon’s Noble Lady 

J. Kerr Brand, Pawling, N Y¥ 435 
Cow, Clarercia’s Belle 

E. Meyer 400 
Cow, Prince's Bright Lady 

J. V. Cotta, Galesburg, Ll 400 
Bull, Oxford Bamboozle 

T. A. Eaton, Worcester, Mass 290 
Cow, Galvanie’s Rosetta 

J. B. Cotta 350 
Cow, Gamboge Knight Flower 

J. K. Derring, Lake Villa, Ill 350 
Cow, Augerex Diamond 

Elmendorf Farm 350 
Heifer, Noble’s Maid of Jersey 

Quechee Falls Farm, Quechee, Vt 335 
Cow, Golden Maid’s Ripple 

H. 8S. Deilson, Darien, Ct 320 
Cow, Ida's Vinnie 

Stephen Chase, Hanover, N H 300 
Bull, Lucinda’s Gamboge 

H. 8S. Deilson 300 
Heifer, Prince’s Crocus Flower 

F. K. Prescott 290 
Cow, Prince's Oakdale Belle 


Elmendorf Farm 280 
Cow. Golden Maid’s Anna 


Elmendorf Farm 80 
Cow. Prince’s Golden Maid 

J K. Brand 245 
Heifer calf, Bosnian’s Golden Lass 

J. K. Brand 240 


Cow. Prince’s Rosadella 
B. Van Cutland, Mt Kisco, N Y 235 
Come Adoption’s Lady 








. B. Gilson, Quechee, Vt 230 
Cow. Prince’s Highfield Belle 
H. B. Gilson 225 
Cow, Carlo’s Minnie 
- V. Cotta 205 
Cow, Draconis Golden Leda 
R. B. Swift. Libertyville, fl 200 
Cow. Golden Maid’s Pride 
Cc. V. Cotta : 200 
Heifer, Blue Bell's Noble Leda 
J. M. White, Lebanon, N H 200 
Cow, Ida’s Queen of Syria 
H. B. Gilson 200 
—{E. A. H 
Clearing House for Guernseys 
The New York state Guernsey breed. 


ers’ association has planned a clearing 
house for Guernseys by means of co- 
operative advertising. At their recent 
Session a committee headed by Dean 
Russell of Columbia university was 
given power to institute an advertising 
campaign along the following lines: 
Members of the association who have 
Guernsey steck for sale will apply to 
the advertising committee sending a list 


and description of the animals which 
they wish to sell, together with $1 for 
each animal which they wish listed. 
The advertising committee will carry 


in a few leading farm papers an adver- 
tisement stating that such a list of ani- 


mals has been prepared and may be 
procured upon application Parties 
wishing to secure Guernsey cattle by 


writing for the sales list can then pick 
out the animals which seem to suit 
their requirements and correspond with 





the breeder of these animals. 
British Horse Importation Order 


The British board 
cently issued a new order which pro- 
vides for the detention and testing by 
mallein of all horses, asses and mules 
landed from abroad, except such as may 
be exempted by special reasons under 
license issued by the board. It also 
contains special provisions designed to 
prevent the introduction into Great 
Britain of glanders, epizootic and ulcera- 
tive lymphangitis, dourine, horse-pox, 
sarcoptic and psoroptic mange influenza, 
ringworm and strangles. This part of 
the order does not go into effect until 
January 1, 1913. A second provision of 
the order deals with the carriage of 
horses, asses and mules by water and 
lays down certain requirements as to 
the furnishing of vessels on which ani- 
mals are to be carried to and from any 
port in Great Britain. It also provides for 
the cleaning and disinfecting of quar- 
ters and other matters having to do with 
the importation of these animals. This 
pact the order goes into effect July 
i 4 


of agriculture re- 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








fit} 803 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


FAIRVIEW 
FARMS HERD 








‘A 


Headed by Pontiac Korndyke, the greatest 
sire that ever lived. He is 13 years old and 
as pean = A pone. hy? He has 


ic, consti whe is _— om 
him. They 2 are coming to be r 

by all as the greatest sires on worth Leah Look 
them up and if you aa one of them write 

me. Also sons of @ Korndyke and 
Sir Johanna Colantha 


E. H. DOLLAR, Heuvelton, N. Y. 


Oakhurst Farm 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
A. L. BROCKWAY, Prop.. Syracuse, N. Y. 
(HERD FOUNDED IN 1m) 


We offer h im choice 
i ARS citer eae 























Premier Pontiac Fayne 


Bern March 28, 1912. Sire, Premier Prntiac No. 
81983, who is 75 per cent same breeding as Pootiac 
Lady Korndyke 58.02 Ibs. and 156.92 Ibs. in 30 days, 
both world’s records, and who is a son of Pontiac 
Korndyle, sire of 12 30-Ib. daughters, 4 that average 
over 37 Ibe. Dam of calf is Belle Fayne No. 145907. 
go 0 yas 00.00 Se .. average fat 5.93 per ceat. She 
isa of Sir Aaggie Payne No. 42141. 
This calf is evenly marked and is a fine individaal. 
Write at once for 
F. H. THOMSON & SON 
Fairview Farm Helland Patent, N. Y. 
30 due July and Aug. 


COW 70 due Sept. and Oct. 


100 heifers, one and two years 
old, sired by full blooded bulls and are 

















35 JUST FRESH 


extra nice. The cows are large and in 
Sune yo" Bell phone No. 311F.5 
B. Webster, Cortland, x. Y¥. 





HOLSTEIN 


BULL CALVES 
Farmers’ prices. 
CANTON, PA. 


From large producers. 
H. C. GATES, 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S wen. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 








From 
30-lb. sires 











Heavy Producing 


HOLS TEINS 


tested Busses ef Antes Sp 


dustry — interstate 
You make no mistake buying this kind. 


M. J. PECK, Cortiand, N. ¥. 

















Pearl of the Dairy’s 
Joe DeKol 23450 


73 A.R. O. Daughters phempete mme 
Piete ‘Bos i 2 iba ee 1776 ibe. better inf days and 
s~ 4 Age sthelal teat 


rT; she is now in — 
Calt about half Bose individual. 
$75.00 gets him—worth 00 


EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


EOP, weosete of Sem | Sime 38 to 8 b 
ays as ~~ 
bull cal cal sus SYear-olds.” We are” 0f fering 
Ib. dam. 


o + Senay » Cora 
Penneliville, . 


First cheek for 




















100 High - Grade 

Holstein Cows 

i f 3 to 6 years, and 
hod ound oa hen pers foes 
cows have milk the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. ~ ee cow is tuber 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 
V. D. Robinson, Edmeston, N. Y¥. 








Fifty Head 
Grade Holsteins 


due to soon 
Great Individuals. Large Milkers. Prices 
right. Come and see them. Don’t Wait to 
rite. They are bound to go quick. 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, M. Y. 
Milanhurst Stock Farm is offering 


12 Registered Holstein Cows 


to six old. with A.B.O. 
a a few yearlings must move a 

















aya” ASR ARS 
Bire seven . hing 
eh ean Seo 
2d’s Paul De Kol out of an 


De 
. cow. An extra fine animal. $140 buys him. 
Stevens Brothers Co., Liverpool, N. Y. 








and 
from $ 















LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


BERKSHIRE SWINE 


Ameriean Agriculturist 


DUROC-JEBRSEY SWINE 











Jenningshurst Stock Farms 
Towanda, Penna. 


The greatest son of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke, (dam, Pontiac Rag Apple) now 
heads our herd. Holstein bull calves 
from A.R.O. dams of superior breed- 
ing and type for sale, 


W. Worth Jennings, Proprietor 
Dean Knickerbocker, Manager 





Berkshires 


In purchasing Berkshires, do not fail 
to get in touch with us or come and see 
our herd. We have 300 head of the 
long deep-bodied kind. Our sires are 
Stars Royal Masterpiece 2d, 124084, 
Lee Premier 108883, and Linda’s 
Champion Masterpiece 152820. Spring 
pigs for sale and bred sows. 


BRANFORD FARMS, 
Henry Fielden, Manager, Groton, Conn. 








10-Duroc Bred Sows-10 


Bred to our Fn talon 4 boars that wei 
sp on ntipe Ibs. + ng h ary open gilts, x. fins 
g pigs ready now ers furnished 
ein Write for prices ost description. 


Ms . McLaughlin & Co.,Box E, Pleasantville,Ohio 


DUROC- JERSEYS 


Big growthy ones. Sired by Col’s Pilot Wonder 7th, 
whose sire won second at Intecoationsl 1911, and first 
at Illinois state fair. Young pigs, both sexes. 


C.H. HAYES & CO, MOFFATT AVE., BINGHAMTON, H.Y 








byRO’ clas GS «i both sexes, sire L. & C’s Ohio Chief 
wi 


ool oaee ef Tip for msc of Ohio Chiet 
HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


and Red 
Ohic. 
4. B. THOMPSON, Col 














LAKESIDE STOCK FARM-— HOLSTEIN -FRIESIANS 


If you want the best class of cattle of any age or either sex, at most reasonable prices, consider- 
ing. breeding and quality; write E. A. POWELL, 904 Ww. Genesee S8t., Syracuse, N. Y. 





Grand Champion 


m Boars 


Two 
at Ohio and Indiana state fairs 
and other fair and -— > 


Six 
8 el Bulls To 
Sell 
Grandsire has over 60 A.R.O. danghters and sev- 
eral proven sons. Very attractive. Get prices. 





White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Our Spring Pigs are read Bt E pipment and 
they are me Sired ring Master- 
iece, a son of Masterpiece or y yavinell e Rival’s 
East, it, a son of Rival’s Last. 
Write fer what yon wr want te W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Pacll, Pa. 





Unadilla Valley Holsteins 
ARE PRODUCERS 


ected from the best milking 
i pub fig Cas Serpioh cnctend > 


miles from Utica, N. Y., Via D.L.W. R.R. 


A. R, 0. Bt BULL CALF 








each produced 
ifn come — TO .duin of good ca 2, 191 + hie sire Ke Komayks 
ready for service, ‘Cracker Tacks’ ‘also cows and 


Fi, ieee rs oe oa ee Eine La 
E. H.KNAPP & SON, Fabius, N. Y. 


COLD SPRING and WAYGLIFT FARMS 


Have twenty Registered ye omR fresh and 
nearby for so a Son of Joe Pledge No, 
48710 who is at the head of our herd. Dam 
22-lb. Butter on 7 days, now ¥ test; also saieet 
of Grade Springers due April and May. 


JOHN R. FROST, Munnsville, N. Y. 


Registered Holsteins 


Service Bulls, Bull calves, cows. 15 heifers 
not bred. Scotch collie pups, male and female 
cheap. Write us what you want. 

J. A. LEACH 
Imperial Stock Farm, Cortland, N.Y. 











Orchardale Stock Farm 


offers H. F. Bull Calf born March 11, 1912. Record of 
dam 16.50 i at 2 TSF a a Sire grandson to Hengerveld 
De Kol and Price $50. 
FRANK menmna®, West Winffeld,N.¥. 


Pioneer Farms 


bulls sired by Prince Hazel Kornd ke No. 
m dams with °A. R. O. records m 48 to to 2 


_ = . rices that will p i 
Special offe — ¥ oun, 
oo for $70.00 Write, R. K. MUNRO, CAMILLUS, BY. 


100 FRESH AND FORWARD 


HOLSTEIN COWS 


that will give satisfaction. W.H.Wickham, Slate Hill, N.Y. 


Holstein Yearling, Es Bulls 


ee mange over half White, L.A 
a ES N. ¥. 


A. R. 0. Holstein Heifer Calves 


Ivory R. Foster, 
We offer a few fine heifer calves at a low price. 
Also a few bull calves. J.H. Phelps & Son, V 


A. R. O. HOLSTEIN BULLS 


We can save yon time, trouble and money. Write your 
wants. Jarvis Brothers, Fiy Creek, N. ¥. 


Dairymen Improve Your Herd 


by P purchasing a Grandson of Hengerveld pons 
has six 30-Ib. Ys ae one = of Pon' 

+ Dam A. R. O orn Jan 1911, $1 00. 

Born June 25, 1911, 65.00. eBorn ‘April ris. 1911, 

If these are not what you want, ask for it, as fore ve 

some other fine individuals. 

C. L. Banks, Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin, N.Y 


For Sale Thoroughbred Registered 


Holstein Bulls 


from 6 mos. tol year old. One bull one year old whose three 
nearest dams pte — butter records that average 23 Ibs. in7 
days, price $75.00, These from @ grand-daughter of Sir Korndyke 
Manor De Kol, one year old, price $60.00. Write your wants to 


H. H. WICK WIRE, Hubbardsville, N. ¥. 


























Grade Holsteins | 


We have several carloads of the best young cows 

that money will buy. If you want this kind, 

come and see them. Prices upon application. 
F.P. Saunders & Son, Cortland,N.Y. 





1856 — RIVERSIDE AYRSHIRES —1912 
Bull calves from record cows and Imported 
sires at farmers’ prices, have won more prizes 
than any herd in United Btates. 
3. F. CONVERSE & CO., Woodville, N. Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Ponies. 








Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (3) 1 old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E. C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL GALVES 


High ties individuals. World record A. R. O. 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price these calves accordingly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


BULL CALVES ss Sire of King Segis Beets 


a — ye! —_ a 
ters ave 
seve. If mt E are Frome Rh ye that 
on breeding, for full parti 


cue 
— oem nooned 
1.A.Stanton & Sons, New Woodstock, N.Y. 


Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 











Holstein-Friedan Association. Box 115, Brattleboro. Vt. 
191%. Fine individual, 


BULL CALF We grown, and is sired by = 
pu 3 of them #' 

days and weer Bot and nly 3 4 
a4 a ae ee te as junior 2 
—. | Pee is trom well-bred large record strain. 
W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 


2 Sie: milk s day 











Jersey Bull Calves 


of — Ferns Lad breeding, 
Farmers’ Prices. 
Ponshunet Farm, Narberth, Penn. 


JERSEY BULL CALF 





Dam—officially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
Good individual, also a Prize Winner. 
Cold Spring Farm - Trout Creek, N. ¥. 


BEST BERKSHIRE BREED 


I have five female and five male pigs on 
hand. Grand individuals. Well grown— 
are twelve weeks old—will sell for $10. 
per head. First check gets them. 


L. C. BORNT, Cropseyville, N. Y. 
Hinchey Homestead Offers for Sale 


3 Berkshire boars, born March 22, apes, Sire 
Ae jocs Mi Masterpiece Sist No. 149236, dam Elsa 

of 108265. These are large well 

grown pigs. * Pte $15.00 apiece. 

W.S. Hinchey,P.O. Box 729,Rochester,N.Y. 


LEE PREMIER 11th 


coking, ordara ss alae alana ie oo. 
Booking orders ring pigs grand- 
son of a chump on at the sired World's Fair. 


Kenotin | foun Washington Milis, N. Y. 


“= | BERKSHIRE PIGS 


ars son of Premier lene ‘ellow. Prices the 
[ose s eeding and queue dered. Write and see 
E. L. KARN - - Locke, N. ¥. 


ORCHARD VIEW of Premier Longialiow Gnd 














$10 t yey piste. » 34 ~-E- 
Grandsons of King of 

Ri & igh tnt 

om, Obie 
DUROC-JERSEYS 
bz te Tae bpmplon, Tea be OT 2nd, Tome 
D. H. DREISBACH. P. O. Bos 181. Kingston, Obie 
DUROC - JERS EY EF P J Gs 
by ss and 38 prize bo ars, and as for t prize 
and.Chainpion sowW.Va. State fair bil, Others 


of of equal b breeding. Prices reasonable. 
Martin, Stout’s Mills, WwW. Va. 








Woodland Dai and Dairy | Durocs Fs Tiyeat old from N. ¥. Sate 


E. Bowen, BR, F. D. Ne. 2. Syracuse 


HEL D ON FARM Saistenen ounocs. 
St ers Service Boars. * BS, of un oemee 
ARNES, Oxford, N. Y. coding 


DUROC - JERSEY SWINE 


Boars and gilts for sale; write for price. 
The Sears & Nichols Co., Chillicothe, Ohic 











Oo. I. C. SWINE 


0. I. C. SPRING PIGS 


now ready for shipment. The famous L. B. 
Silver strain. Prices reasonable. Qualit, 
ANo. 1. F.C. White, Cincinnatus, N. Y. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


FOR SALE 


for breeding, we give free service by Imported 
Stallion. BLYTHEWOOD FARMS 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


A very choiee lot 
of mares, by to 








Grandsons and a 
aN eowEe” “ni 
Large Berkshires at Highwood 


om. AY offering of gs, both os sexes, not akin. Sold 
H. C. & H. B. Harpending, 


8 big servic boar. 
uc. pigs, ea 
Hing Worcs, ‘N. Y. 





Dundee, N. Y. 


.00 BERKSHIRE SPRING PIGS 
— REGISTERED AND TRANSFERRED. 
c. F. TELLER. - Syracuse, New York 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 


Sexes; M eeding : 
bred ae sp aetermiece and pret dy 
F. Jones, P.O. Box 117, Bridgehampton, N.Y. 


BERKSHIRES fericvccse nice | et 
apres sae soe pre nee soe 
One service boar 


BERKSHI and a few choice 


bred sows, also an extra good lot of spring pigs. 
T. J. KERR, Cellins, New York 

















MULEFOOT SWINE 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale. 
Samuel Johns, Wilmington, 0. Box 198. 








Ohio Blue RBien | Mend Mulefoot Hogs 
of United States 

ry tone & oa ord, e best and most palat- 

ZOHN H. DUNLAP, Box B, Williamsport, Ohie 








SHEEP BREEDERS 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS 


Choice Ram and Ewe lambs, born fall, 

1911, for show and breeding purposes; 

rd s0_ yearling and aged ewes, or could 
entire show flock. 


Chazy, New York 





wv. H. Miner, 


Aubrey Farm Shropshires 


ms, oniing and older a A A Sue 
a vot —— ‘ambs.. Se action guaranteed. 


mdence solicited 
J. 7 @. STACEY, WATERLOO, N. ¥ 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation stock 
for sale. H.L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Spriagfield Center,3.¥. 


REGISTERED OXFORDS 


Bred right, built right, priced right. W.F. Franklin, Danville, Ind, 





R. D. 2, 











AUCTIONEERS 





Learn Auctioneering 


At the world’s greatest school and become inde- 
Tor cats Term opens July 29th. Write today 
or catalog. JONES NAT’L ig Steg 
70Washington Bivd.,Chicago,Carey M. Jones,Pres. 





POULTRY BREEDERS 








POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Young sows. in; Popul sows, boars and young 
gs not a popular breeding out o eat 
boars, Fairbanks and Independ dent. ¥ 


E. Z. METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 


CHESHIRES AND PO. HINAS 
Boars. cows and cas of the best lines of breeding. 
avy fleeced Delaine sheep. 


Cc. OWEN Y OARMAN. Trumansburg, N. Y. 








on oo and 
ads—you 


Don’t be 
a CLAM 


some little time, but I 
y ads it ig 
would not kill the smallest child. 


“TI haven't 


one is never sets;” ¢ other, 


don’t be offended. 


sons: 


over 92% fertile, or some of my birds; I can sui 
found on a well-equipped 8. C. Wh. Leghorn farm. 





Two friends came to me the other day (both supposed to be authorities 


said: 

will offend.”” I told them I did not think they could find enough 
humor in all my ads put together to raise a smile on an Egyptian 
Mummy. One of them wrote me an ad and said, 
at this,”” and they won’t, nor anything else either. 

time today to attend even my own funeral, 
be just the thing for Noah, 
suppose you did not know that.” 
because they do not know the man, no one takes offense at me. 
I wish I could take you into my 280-foot breeding house where you 
see 1700 aan has in one flock, opuiins there a bright, cheerful and lumorous. 


ey expec 
If you are not, anit me an order, then I will know you are not. If you are, well— 
send me an order anyhow, either for Baby Chicks that have a Grandfather, or eggs for hatching testing 


DARLINGTON EGG FARM, Alfred P. Edge, Box N, DARLINGTON, MD. 


“Mr Edge, stop trying to put humor in your 


“No oue will take offense 
“Look here,’’ I remarked 
but that ad would 
but he has been dead, in fact, buried for 
They were offended. If anyone takes offense 
Like Mark Twain, I 


Why? For two rea- 


t to have their next world in this.’’ Please 


Anything to be 


nything from a baby carriage up. 








Fall sired b 
mize” winners at 


POLAND-CHINAS 


and out of sows that hi winners. 
these are show pigs. PelcPnoe abe. 
Orient, Ohio 


Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 


$15 Buys One Pair | 
es. val nO 


not shin. | re. rare reso i irom old Hig! 
Regis’ 
DALE, 








tae a as big — 
parents. 8. E. JENNINGS, Williamsport, Ohio 


SAPeR RO GEe OTRAS Laces 


Cc. McLaughlin, 














MOYER’S S. C. W. LEGHORNS 
Baby chicks $8.00 per 100 
GRANT MOYER, Fort Plain, N. Y. 

aany aa strain, Rose ean 


BABY CHICKS Wy 
= pam ewes ae Waker dai 


| ints cues oe seen ayo Chicks 


High cl anti, free range utility 
By eee lites Warm, Salt Point, N. ¥. 





Single Comb White ae 








HATCHING EGGS 22tr%¢ Rocks. was 

my rhundred, 8. C. White Leghorns, $1.00 
, $5.00 per hundred. 

pode Ascenso Farms, Pittsfield, Mass 


Carter’s Majestic Strain S. C. W. 
produce large, vigor eer 

~ay- See of fine sha color. 
. Marathon, N. Y- 





nea | Legho 





whea you write to say 
of our Advertisers; you 
will get a very promot 
reply. 


Journal 








wee eee OU Ue 











June 29, 1912 











Sie 








The Little House in the Hollow 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 








O the little house in the hollow 
Close by the foot of the hill, 
Where the river chatters the whole day 


ong 
And the winds are never still; 


The treetops sweep oevr the mossy 
roof 


And the acorns rattle down 
As the west wind tosses the dreaming 
bo 


ughs 
When all the woods are brown. 


O the little house in the hollow! 
In dreams I can see it still, 


I can hear the sound of the river's 
song ’ 
and the clatter of the mill. 
But O, used to 


_ the children who 


Play 
From morn till the sun went down, 
For the barefoot boy with his golden 








dreams 
And the lass in briar torn gown! 
Girl’s Canning Clubs 
A new way for country- girls to 
earn money has come into. existence 


within the last two years. This is by 
canning vegetables, particularly to- 
matoes, The first club was organized 
by a little country schoolteacher, Miss 
Virginia Moore of South Carolina, in 
January, 1910. She wanted something 
help the girls in the same way 
that the corn clubs did the boys; so 
k her own efforts she started this 
first club. Later, when it was an 
acknowledged success, Secretary Wil- 
son became interested in it, and now 
successful canning clubs are scattered 
throughout the south, and also in 
some of the northern states, under the 
direction of demonstrators sent out 
the department of agriculture. 
Each club has a president and sec- 
retary. When the canned products 
are ready for market, they are so:d 
nainly to. wholesale dealers and busi- 
ness men, apart from the amount de- 
sired for “home use. Each girl has 
her own particular membership num- 
ber and a club number, and this is 
the number for which she is to make 
2 reputation. If one member puts up 
especially fine article and makes 
a reputation with her goods, she is 
thus allowed to reap the benefits of 
that reputation. 


Southern Girls Have Sficcess Canning 


The following letter from Miss Jane 
McKinnon, one of the demonstrators 
for the work in North Carolina, gives 
in a specific way some interesting 
details of the clubs: 

The canning of tomatoes by club 
girls was undertaken in this state 
by one county last year and in spite 

the terrible drouth the girls that 
held out averaged $23 clear profit on 

ie one-tenth of an acre planted. 

One little girl, only 10 years of age, 
leared $53.06. Putting up 591 cans, 
selling $ worth of fresh vegetables 
ind using $10 worth of vegetables on 
her own table. 

We-are hoping this year that 600 

ans will be an average yield instead 
f the prize yield. 

We are organized in 13 counties 
and have a membership of 660, three 
lubs to a county and each county 
having an experienced teacher at its 
head. 

We are endeavoring in this work to 
Keep our girls on the farm, to give 
them a means of making money with. 

it going to the city, and we think 

view of the fact that the demand 
good canned tomatoes is so great 
hat any girl with grit and determina- 

m can build up for herself a good 
yusiness. 





Dangerous Dosing 


HILDA RICHMOND 





idea that they are able to “‘doc- 

tor” themselves and their fami- 

es no matter what the jliness may 

be, so long as the patient is not down 
in bed dangerously ill. It is the lineal 
fescendant of the idea of our grand- 
mothers that some certain concoction 
‘ roots and herbs would cure every 
| known to man, only nowadays the 

idea is more dangerous than in pioneer 
tmes when harmless roots and herbs 
ere used. Nowadays some kind of 

satent medicine is purchased in quart 
lots and given for each and every 
omplaint. In a majority of cases red 

‘pper enters into the “hot” drops or 
Joses which mothers deal out with 
beral hands, and.in others styupefy- 
ng drugs are prominent, so that in 
ther case delicate stomachs are in- 

red permanently by the use of the 
nostrums, 

If you must and. will give patent 
medicines consult a reliable doctor 
‘rst. It is positively criminal to give 
1 helpless child headache powders and 
drugs that produce unconsciousness. 
Mothers boast that they have such 
s00d babies” when they merely mean 
Stupid dittle ones. Drugs have a dead- 
ening effeet on the voice and give re- 


M ANY women cling to the absurd 
4 





lief if people want quiet, but they also 
deaden the faculties of mind, soul and 
body. Many a man who has fallen an 

vrey to appetites over which he 
u ~ he has no control, is the un- 


ha;, .«*'m of a drug hab‘t contract- 
ed for 1 by his mother, either 
through . lessness or laziness. It 


would be more humane to kill off cry- 
ing babies in many instances than to 
curse them for life with a drug habit. 

Never indulge in patent medicines 
yourself or give them to your family 
unless a competent doctor advises you 
to do so, You may think it a cheap, 
easy and safe way of getting well, but 
it may result in death or worse than 
that, living death. Drugs in the hands 
of unskilled persons are poisons, and 
many a grave is occupied because of 
dangerous dosing. It is time to sound 
the alarm against drugs that destroy 
soul and body. Weakened nearts, kid- 
neys that refuse to discharge their 
healthful functions, the drink habit, 
the morphine habit and kindred ills 
follow in the wake of indiscriminate 
dosing, and even if these things are 
not speedy in making their appear- 
ance there is always danger that later 
in life tthe seds sown in childhood will 
spring into unpleasant fruitage. If 
you are well, let well enough alone, 
and if you are ill go to the best doctor 
in your,.community. No other course 
is wise, no matter what aryone may 
say on the subject of hom 2 remedies 
that are other than simple and home- 
made concoctions. 


A Woman’s Outdoor Club 


CORA A. TELLER 








In these days of many clubs there 
is none which will prove more profit- 
able, more beneficial to health and 
nerves, more conducive to simple 
pleasure and happiness, than an “‘out- 
door”’ club. 

What is more broadening to the 
mind than a close communion with 
nature? 

And of all women, none have such 
opportunities to get “near to nature’s 
heart” .as do farmers’ wives and 
daughters, yet how many live on un- 
mindful of the glory and beauty that 
lies all around them. 

I wish that a club of this sort might 
be formed in every country neighbor- 
hood—and it may be if someone wilil 
but take the initiative. Call it an 
outdoor club, a fresh-air club, a walk- 
ing club, or what you will—let its 
object be to get women away from the 
four walls of a house. 

A good way to get started is to 
invite the women of your neighbor- 
hood to spend the afternoon. with 
you. Do this as soon as possible, so 
as to get your club started as soon 
as the first hint of spring is in the 
air, and when you have them to- 
gether, explain the plan, dwelling upon 
the benefit to health and the pleasure 
as well as information to be had. 
The next step will be to appoint a day, 
probably an afternoon, and a place of 
meeting, which might, for the first 
time, be the house of the hostess, 
and afterwards the homes of other 
members of the club in turn. . 

Plan before the day arrives some 
pleasant place as an objective point— 
some woods, lake, creek—not too far 
away at first, as that might discourage 
the weaker ones. Search for wild 
flowers, rare plants, etc, get interested 
in birds, in trees, anything to relax 
and recreate the mind, as well as the 
body. You might even go fishing oc- 
ceasionally if so inclined. 

This is one of the things that makes 
such a club so refreshing—it is so 
delightfully informal and restful. 

But be sure to dress appropriately 
for your outing. Have short, simple 
skirts—gingham is very good, being 
light, strong and washable—with shirt- 
waists, broad-brimmed hats and 
strong, thick-coled, low-heeled shoes. 

And then, don’t forget to go in 
your holiday spirit. Don't, I beg you, 
talk about sickness, trouble or death. 
Keep these for another time. 
Laugh, chat (but don’t gossip), and 
have a general “good time.” 

Of course some people may smile, 
especially the “men folks,” never 
mind, hold up your heads and smile 
too, and my word for it, the people 
who smile now will ere long be prais- 
ing your wisdom and pluck. 

At intervals, as the summer comes 
on, have @ secial time to which the 
members’ families are invited; and 
the “men folks,” never fear, will be 
only too glad to be there, especially 
when they see the refreshments which 
are being prepared. This would best 
take the form ofa picnic, and if other 
neighborhoods in the vicinity have, 
following your example, formed clubs, 
arrange to picnic together. 

I have said nothing about rules, 
election of officers, etc, as few, if any, 
rules are needed: It would be. best 
to elect a president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer, in case you 
might wish to raise money for some 
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nothing about the press and grind of 
woman's life on the farm, or you 
would know there is no time to be 
found for idling.” Pardon me, but 
I do know! And it is because of 
this very grind and drudgery that I 
urge you to break away and refresh 
yourselves now and then at the foun- 
tain of healing, the great out of doors. 

In the case of women who have 
children too small to be taken, it may 
be impossible to get away; but with 
the majority of women the time can 
be found if the will is strong enough. 

Of course, we could all find enough 
to do—things that are pressing, and, 
it seems, must be done. But some 
day we who have come to feel our- 
selves indispensable to our families, 
will put away our work and lie down, 
and after a little halting and groping, 
to adjust itself to the change, our lit- 
tle world will go on without us, almost 
as well as if we had never worked 
and worried, fretted and wept. 

So, I say, let’s take our little outings 
now and then, and see and enjoy the 
things God intended we should. 


Delicious Cakes 


MARY H. TUFTS 








Spanish Cake—Beat one cup of but- 
ter to a cream; gradually beat in two 
cups sugar, then the beaten yolks of 
four eggs, and alternately, one cup 
sweet milk, and 3% cups of sifted 
flour, through which sift three times 
six level teaspoonfuls baking powder, 
two teaspoons cinnamon and one tea- 
spoonfuls each of clover and nutmeg. 
Turn the mixture into a loaf-.cake pan, 
well buttered and lined with buttered 
paper. Sprinkle the top liberally with 
currants and chopped walnut, almond 
or pecan nut meats. Dredge well all 
over the top with granulated sugar, 
and bake about 45 minutes. 

Sponge Fruit Roll—Beat two eggs 
(without separating whites and yolks) 
until very light. Sift together several 
times one cup sifted pastry flour, one- 
fourth teaspoonful salt and 2% level 
teaspoonfuls baking powder. Beat the 
flour mixture into the eggs and adJ 
one teaspoonful vanilla or a grating of 
oranges or lemon rind, and one-third 
cup of hot milk. Bake in a thin sheet 
in a quick oven. Turn from the pan 
on to a piece of cheese cloth, or 
smooth linen towel, trim off the crisp 
edges, and spread the under side of 
the sheet of cake with confectioner’s 
icing, or orange, or pineapple marma- 
lade. At once, while warm, roll the 
cake over and over into a compact 
roll. Use the cloth in rolling to avoid 
cracking the cake. Leave the cloth 
around the cake until it cools, to hold 
it in shape. 

Coffee Icing for Cake—Into a cup of 
sifted, powdered sugar stir two or 


more tablespoonfuls of strong coffee, 
boiling hot, so as to make a thin paste. 
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Ever Notice _ 
A Field of 
Indian Corn 


in the glory of its growing? 


The best part of selected 
pearly white Indian Corn is 
used in making 


Post 
Toasties 


This food is carefully 
cooked—in a factory that is 
clean and spotless—not a 
hand touching it at any stage 
of the making. 


Post Toasties with cream 
and a sprinkle of sugar are 
an ideal dish. Serve some- 
times with fresh strawberries 
added. 


“The Memory Lingers”’ 
Sold by Grocers 


Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 








special purpose, “ 
“Oh, but, someone says, “you know | 
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MAKE $200 A MONTH 


the NEW MODEL COMBINATION CAMERA. 
Boer ek six entirely different styles of 
ARDS, 4 styles of Tintype pic- 

os - 4 


ures. Req > 

Everybody wants pictures. Five 

s “Tie WORLD'S BIGGEST 
ONEY-MAKER. Small 

ment secures complete outfit, 
Camera, Tripod, and material for 100 
pictures. Make moncy the first day 
no matter where you live or what you 
are doing. Detailed information fee, 
including letters from prosperous epess- 
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L. LASCELLE. Mor., 627 W. 43d St., Dept. 451, New Vatk 








FOR NEW YORK FARMS 


or for farm lands in the West and South call on 
or write to B. F. McBurney & Co., 309 Basiable 
Syracuse, New York, or 703 Fisher Bidg., Chicage, Minis 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells about over 60,000 
protected positions In U.S8.servics. More than 
vacancies 7 year. There is a big —- here 
ou, sure and generous pay, lifetimeemployment. Easy 
get. Just ask for et Aéae. No obligation. 
Eari Hopkins, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS ae 
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Big idee? of in Succes, ao F 
SOW E.COLEMAN Patent Lawyer, WASHINGTOR SS 


BIG 2 for 1 OFFER 
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Shirtwaist No, 1588 





Centerpiece No. 1602 


HIS is your opportunity to get two articles 
price of one and still get the best quality in each. 
During the summer we make special low prices 

our fine embroidery goods and this is one of our sew, 
offers direct to you postpaid. We will send you this 
shirtwaist design perforated pattern on best 
for open or closed front waist, 

tions for using,and this new 12-inch stamped 
6 skeins of white cotton for working aad an 
imported embroidery needle, all for........ 
Waist pattern without stamping paste.......... 
12-inch doily without cotton or needle. ........... 
12-inch doily and material without waist pattern . 


The Articraft Co. , 
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“Princess” and Prince—XIII 





T wasn’t at all what she had 
wished to say, except in its 
general effect. She knew it 
was just about what Alice 
had expected, and saw that 
it lighted new beacons of fire 
in the eyés of the youthful duke. Alice, 
for her part, aware that their royal 
visitor was-about to depart, inno- 


cently drifted at once to the lonely + 


Wenck, whose official solicitude had ap- 
parently been soothed. Karl-Wilhelm 
Was encouragingly prompt to take ad- 
vantage of her thoughtfulness. He 
held out his hand and tingled might- 
ily at the contact of Thurley’s rosy 
‘fingers. . 

“Tonight it is auf wiedersehen,” he 


murmured, “When Igome again, 
Princess, will you wel€6me me with 
‘Karl’ ?” 


“Perhaps we had better wait,’ said 
Thurley, judiciously, ‘and let the wel- 
come come as it may.” 

“If it answers my heart, I shall be 
content,” he told her in a murmur 
that Alice gould not have heard. Then 
he kissed her hand as he had before 
and was presently gone on his way. 

What Walls May Separate 

On Thursday morning, in the sun- 
shine that broke through the mist and 
clouds of New York harbor, fully two 
hours before noon, all the waterfront 
of Gotham was astonished and mysti- 
fied by the sudden appearance of a 


. 8ea-going yacht of extraordinary swift- 


ness that set all the shipping tongues 
to wagging. A rumor was started 
that Emperor Wilhelm’s private 
yacht, with some great German 
personage aboard, perhaps even the 
kaiser himself, incog, had quietly 
slipped up abreast of the New York 
yacht club moorage, after cleaving the 
gray Atlantic in almost record time, 
and. was said to have come on an er- 
rand of state involving matters of 
most profound importance. The ves- 
sel was owned in Germany and had 
frequently carried the kaiser. The 
personage aboard her this morning 
had come in haste on matters of grav- 
est moment to his state, and in pur- 
suing the shadow of the mighty liner 
that had brought Karl-Wilheim, duke 
of Saxe Hertze and Heimer, to Ameri- 
can shores,. had closely approached 
the record, 

The man aboard, however, was not 
from Wilhelm’s imperial court. He 
came from Hertzegotha, seeking the 
youthful duke and the still more 
youthful princess, both truant from 
their fatherland and graying the hair 
of the elders left behind. He was a 
small, iron visaged being, an ambas- 
sador extraordinary and plenipoten- 
tiary, that traveler, none other than 
Baron Von Hochhaus, of the kingdom 
of Hertzegotha. He attracted little or 
no attention when he landed, and he 
was presently driven in a taxicab to 
one of the smaller high class hotels 
between 23d and 42d streets, where he 
was. sufficiently fortunate to surprise 
and detain Otto Wenck, once more a 
thoroughly worried individual who 
had “lost” the youthful duke. 

“He is gone! Heaven must have 
sent you!” he exclaimed the moment 
he could gain sufficient breath to 
credit his senses. “I am beside myself 
with despair!” 

The baron eyed him for a moment 
narrowly. “Sit down, then!”’ he com- 
manded quietly. ““Permit your despair 
and your pulse to subside. You will 
kindly compose yourself sufficiently to 
relate to me, briefly and promptly, all 
that has happened since you were 
cabled to move in the matter of Prin- 
eess Thirvinia.”” 


With excitement not to be re- 


pressed, and with repetitions nu- 
merous and somewha irritating 
to the baron, Wenc proceed- 


ed to state every minute occurrence 
with which he had been in any man- 
ner concerned, in the matter of 
Princess Thirvinia, dwelling in great 
particularity on the visits to Thurley 
and Alice Van Kirk, both with and 
without the grand duke. 

“Last night,” he concluded, “his ex- 
cellency was amazingly light of heart 
and joyous with song. He had little to 
say, but much to sing. He gave me 
no intimation he should vanish from 
my watchful vision; but this morning 
he .is gone from his quarters and I 
fear has, with a purpose to go his own 
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Ways, somewhere ensconced himself, 
with perhaps an altered name.” 

The embassador plenipotentiary was 
somewhat grimly mollified. The affair, 
to him, looked far more promising 
than he and his peers of Hertzegotha 
had supposed would be possible. Since 
the duke and the princess had met and 
exchanged such manifestations of 
friendship, even her declaration of in- 
tent to remain away from home was a 
matter of minor importance. 

Meantime, in an old-fashioned resi- 
dence, long since abandoned to the 
transient needs of a restless and du- 
bious fragment of New York’s popu- 
lation, another conference concerning 
Princess Thirvinia was in progress. 
Three persons, one of whom had just 
arrived, occupied the large, . dingy 
room, where an ancient fireplace and 
a frescoed ceiling attested the build- 
ing’s past grandeur. Two of the trio 
were men, The other was that same 
icy eyed woman who had 
stared at Thurley at the 
horse show. Her compan- 
ions called her Madame 
Zagorsky. She was Russian, 
a nihilist, socialist, and 
selfist, of a type born for 
intrigue and adventure. 
One of them was a Ger- 
man, the other a_ Slav 
named Pelevin. The Ger- 
man answered to the name 
of Max. It was he who had 
followed Alice and Thurley 
from the. garden, and had 
spied upon the princess al- 
most constantly since. He 
had just returned from 
Lakewood, where Edith 
Steck had gone, his place 
at the avenue mansion hav- 


ing meantime been filled 
by a man for whom. the 
three were at present 
waiting. 

Madame Zagorsky was 
obviously master mind and 
master energy of all the 
combination. “If you have 


your breath,” the woman 
said to Max, “will you con- 
descend to inform us what 
you have done?”’ 

The icy stare of her ven- 
omous eyes had frequently 
made the German uneasy, 
and his gaze dropped 
shiftily now as he panted 
for relief to his lungs. He 
had walked from the ferry 
and climbed three flights of 
stairs. ‘One moment, I tell 
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his knowledge of Hertzegotha and 
the court.” 

“And therefore yet lives,” added the 
madam. She rose and paced the floor 
restlessly, the others meantime silent 
while they waited. For perhaps ten 
minutes the woman swung back and 
forth like a female leopard before her 
iron bars. At a distant sound the 
madam suddenly halted and stood in- 
tently listening. 

“At last!” she cried, and a moment 
later, climbing two steps ata stride, a 
pale-faced, watery-eyed, well-dressed 
Hollander appeared where the door was 
held open for his entrance. It was 
Jan. 

“T am sober!” he panted to the wom. 
an superior triumphantly. “I have a 
great piece of fortune—news! The 
grand duke is here! He has already 
seen the princess, I have left him for 
hardly a minute since, and have ob- 
served him this morning when he “e- 
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you all,” he panted. “I 
have done well.’’ 
“So say you,” said the 


woman. “Then has _ this 
Miss Steck written at last— 
and have you fetched her 
letter that I may read it 


By 
A. C. HELD 


Che New Dress 
and the Old 


>” : 

~~ nodded. “I have the Yer — Suan hev ye, Mandy, en ye bought a bran’- 

letter,” and. he took it oe ies 

from his pocket, to have it An’ yer goin’ tu hev it made up right’in style jus’ like 

promptly snatched*from his the res’, 

hand. Ry Made with all the bows an’ fixin’s that the dresses have 
“An easy hand to forge, this spring 

commented Madame Za- An’ | s’pose ye’ll feel on Sunday yer in style an’ jes’ 

gorsky, eyeing the direc‘ion the thing 


on the envelope before she 
tore the letter open, to 
give it a hurried perusal. 


Well, o’course | know it’s nat’ral fer a girl tu want ter be 
Dressed up like the other ones is, an’ it’s right, but ez 


“Ah! she improves in fer me, 
health already, does she? Jes’ please leave out bows an’ fixin’s, I'm old-fashioned 
So!” The note was ad- as ye see, 
dressed to “Dear Lady ik , , wav, jes’ 
Sounttuk’. “and elas a I like ye bes’ as you air now, jes’ that way, jes’ as ye be. 


“Your happy Edith” only. 
“It is well we intercept 
this letter,” continued Ma- 
dame JZagorsky. ‘What 
think you, Pelevin? Have 
you a better plan than a 
letter like this to ‘Miss 
Thurley,’ informing her 
this Edith is robbed and 
very ill once more, and has 


Yes, jes’ as ye stan’ there, Mandy, with yer gingham 
dress 0’ blue. 

An’ the tear there on ‘the shoulder an’ your arm a- 
showin’ through— 

An’ the faded ol’ sunbonnet that your Mother useter 
wear, ; 

An the sunlight siftin’ on ye an’ a lightin’ up yer hair. 

Don't think fer a minit, Mandy, | begrudge ye the new 


returned and must ask that dress, 
her benefactress come with- An’ I'll feel proud o’ ye Sunday when | see ye with 
out delay?” the res’; 


Pelevin cleared his 
throat. ‘“‘Any plan—so that 
she comes. If she has once 
responded to this woman’s 
appeal, she will doubtless 


“Jan is not yet here,” 
said Max tentatively. “He 
is long gone and must have 
something important to re- 
port.”’ 

Madame Zagorsky snort- the 
ed like a horse. ‘“‘More like- 
ly something important to 
drink! One night yet I shall 
strangle Jan with my 
hands that have so often 
itched for the pleasure!” 

“And yet,’’ said -Pelevin, 





But when agin on Monday you blow the horn for me, 
I like the dear old gingham dress, | like ye as ye be. 


An’ ye ask me, do ye, Mandy, why I like thet ol’ worn 
respond again.” dress, 

I smile ez | tell the reason, fer it’s one ye'd never guess. 
When | met yer mother, Mandy, fer the first time, du 


ye see, ~ 
She'd a dress on "bout like your's is, an it come jes’ tu 


knee— 

An’ a faded ol’ sunbonnet, she’s a holdin’ tu one string, 
An’ | thought o’ all God's treasures she’s about the 
sweetest thing. 

So ye see it's ‘ol’ Dad's’ weakness to cling to this 








“he is indispensable—with 


memory 
An’ that, my girl, 's the reason | like ye as ye be. 
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made for 


parted from Wenck and 
himself new quarters!”’ 

Even Madame Zagorsky was mute 
for a moment with astonishment and 
joy. “You are sure of what you say?’ 
she asked at last. ‘‘The grand duke is 
here in New York?” 

“Here! Who shall so well know 
him as myself?” said Jan. “I am 
sober. I have had nothing to eat, no 
drink, since seven o’clock last night. 
He is here!” 

“The smile of fortune on our cause 
at last!’”’ said the woman with fanat- 
ical zest, as she made wild gestures 
with her hands. ‘‘We shall now get 
them both—both! It is worth all the 
waiting—everything! ‘‘You left some- 
one—who—to watch the princess?’ 

“No one,” Jan confessed, like a 
whipped cur. “It was more important 
to follow the duks. You will say so 
yourself. Not until half an hour ago 
could I get Larene and set her to 
shadow Karl-Wilhelm while I shall 
come. I have done my best.” 

‘“‘Where is he then, the duke?” 

Jan produced a dirty bit of paper 
and gave it into her hand. On it was 
written the name and street address 
of the hostelry to which the duke had 
gone, 

‘“‘Max,” commanded Madame Za- 
egorsky, “go at once to the post on 
Fifth avenue. It is early. You may 
yet be in time to begin with the pro- 
gram of the idle rich.”’ 

Max went his way, and preparations 
for the brew began at the dingy old 
quarters, through the block from 
Wenck and Baron von Hochhaus. 


Baron Hochhaus 


Thurley and Robley Stuyverant had 
been driving for two hours in Central 
Park. As Robley’s arm was still use- 
less, she was guiding the machine. 

The last of the orange sunshine was 
casting a ruddy glow of day-end splen- 
dor on the trees and lawns of the still 
populous roadways, as they joined the 
homeward roving procession of motors 
and open carriages. Thurley, intent 
on the guidance and control of the 
car, where a moment’s reckless driv- 
ing might precipitate some huge disas- 
ter, barely took time to enjoy a glance 
at the sun’s soft glory and the cheer- 
ing ruby background for the trees. 
She did not note the rapid approach 
of a carriage wherein two men were 
riding and inspecting all the crowds. 
Stuyverant beheld the conveyance, or 
rather felt his glance attracted to one 
of the men on its cushions. The man 
was stiff in his poise and leaning an- 
gularly forward in his seat, as he 
stared with concentrated intensity at 
the girl driving the car. 

It was Baron von Hochhaus, ambas- 
sador extraordinary from Hertzegotha, 
and Wenck was at his side. The little 
man, more iron visaged than before, 
with this vision of Thurley to set the 
lines of his countenance, saw nothing 
of Stuyverant, or at most had given 
him a glance. But Robley returned 
his intensified stare, instantly puzzied 
to know where it was he had seen this 
face before. The exchange of scruti- 
nies lasted but a moment, when the 
auto and the carriage, shuffled into the 
moving pack of life, and parted by the 
ceaseless maneuvers of the traffic and 
the fates, continued each its own way. 
The baron turned galvanically, as one 
on a_pivot, in his seat, and Stuyverant 
craned his neck to the limit—and the 
incident was closed. 

“Did you seé him—seé that man’” 
said Robley, wheeling at once to the 
girl. ‘He stared at you as if he had 
seen a spirit.” 

“What man?” said Thurley. ‘I 
didn’t notice anyone at all.” 

“Who in the deuce—lI’ve seen him 
before; but where?” continued Stuy- 
verant. 

“New York has a large staring pop- 
ulation,” Thurley ventured, ‘Perhaps 
he’s just the star starer, or star gazer 
if you prefer, of the town.” 

Stuyverant smiled; but his thoughts 
were far afield. “It always worries me 
to forget a thing I ought to remem- 
ber. It seems to me he did me a favor 
sometime. Ah! I remember. of 
course!” He suddenly turned to the 
girl, a new sort of gravity depicted on 
his face. “If you had only seen him! 
he added. “No. wonder he stared—l 
mean—he was Baron von Hochhaus of 


. Hertzegotha, one-of the biggest men 


in the kingdom. 

For a moment Thurley met his gaze 
blankly, till of a sudden the full sig- 
nificance of this intelligence, in the 
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June 29, 1912 


light of what Robley believed of her- 
self, burst in upon her swiftly moving 

thoughts. She colored instantly, vi- 
sions Of the Grand Duke Karl and a 
nundred kindred incidents and lucubri-. 
tions crowding thickly upon her. 

The baron—” she started. ~ 

Stuyverant, noting her confusion, 

was instantly contrite. “I beg your 
pardon—I hardly stopped to think. 
The abruptnmess of the meeting—my 
memory— I hope I have not disturbed 
you unintentionally.” 
" “Tt ig not worth mentioning,” Thur- 
ley murmured, still somewhat non- 
plussed, nevertheless, and wondering 
what, if anything, the visit of another 
dignitary from Hertzegotha might im- 
ply, and .how much his presence in 
Gotham might affect herself and Alice. 
“You met him on the continent? You 
have been to Hertzegotha?” 

“At Berlin. I have never been to 
your—to his country; but hope— He 
did me a very great service two years 
ago, and was good enough to say I 
had dome him a greater. We became 
very friendly. I liked him through 
and through.” 

Thuriey was silent for a moment. 
When she spoke her companion was 
aware that the subject was dismissed. 
“IT believe I shall not drive all the way 
down through the park,” she said. 

“It’s a pity the sun must sink, a day 
like this,” he said. “I wish it might 
reverse its motion and begin thin-s3 all 
ver again.” 

“Oh, no!” she expostulated warmly. 
It has been far too strenuous for 
me! I’d rather start a new one, please, 
ind leave a few things out!’’ 

“But not our ride—and sense of 
omradeship ?” 

She looked at him quietly, softly, de- 
spite her sense of judgment. “It has 
been like that, hasn’t it? I mean— 
Shall I drive you home again?” It 
was just a flash of that wondrous 
ifternoon, when joy had eased his 
pain. His heart bounded lightly at 
her look and smile and the shadowy 
presence of her softer mood, before it 
was merged in something else, elusive 
ind evanescent. “My man will drive 
me home,” he said. ‘““Would you wish 

have him take you away again— 
and leave you somewhere in the 
park? 

“I enjoyed that visit to the park,” 
she answered, and speeding up the car 
she drove it down the avenue, to 
which they had emerged, and was 
presently halting by the curb before 
the Van Kirk abode. 

He asisted her out—and thrilled at 
the clasp of her little hand for a mo- 
ment intrusted to his own. For a sec- 
ond he held her gaze. “Shall I see 
you again, Miss Thurley—soon?” 

She arched her brows in her quaint- 
ly piquant way. “I hardly expect to 
vanish, or to become invisible. Good- 
by until we meet again. I’ve enjoyed 
it—” 

She ran ip the steps and waved him 
adieu, and her smile made his heart 
rejoice. Then presently he was gone, 
with his waiting chauffeur, and Thur- 
ley, encountering Alice on the stairs, 
paused halfway up, as if the weight 
of her news could be carried no far- 


the that day. 
“More startling things for you to 
hear,” she said. “Who do you think 


we just passed in the park?” 

“T know,” said Alice, instantly mim- 
icking soldierly rigidity, ““Baron von 
Hochhaus—all sorts of things—from 
Hertzegotha. Am I right?” 

“Good gracious!”’ said Thurley, once 
more a trifle pale from overtaxations 
of the hour. “But how—” 

“He has already been here this af- 


ternoon. He is coming again at eight 
o'clock and has asked to see you 
alone.” 

Thurley sat down on the stairs. 


“Aren’t they getting thick?” she said, 
faintly smiling up at Alice. “But 
what’s the use of worrying?” 

“Dear girl,” Alice added in her ten- 
cer mood, “I have launched you in 
violent waters, apparently.” 

“Mostly Florida waters,” Thurley 
laughed. “I’m the luckiest girl in the 
world—after all.” 

Alice kissed her, rose, assisted Thur- 
ley te her feet, and with one arm 
snugly about the slender waist went 
with her up the stairs. 


A Plenipotentiary Begs 


For the third time Thurley faced a 
species of dread behind the reception 
room door. The baron was there, alone. 

“He’s as little as a Christmas tree 
candle,” Alice assured her, smooth- 
ing the girl’s wondrous golden hair by 
way of allaying her nervous appre- 
hensions. “You needn’t be afraid of 
handling him just as you wish. You 
could blow him out with a whiff.” 

“If you could only help me a little,” 
Thurley said, her .smile rather faint 
and foreed. “You would know in -a 
moment whether I'd better tell him or 
not that I’m sorry I—~just look so like 
the princess.” 

Alice patted her affectionately on 
the cheek. “You'll know what to say 
and do, And, whatever you decide, be 
sure, my dear, I'll accept it and be 
content. -Now go along.” 

One of the servants opened the door 
to the room where the baron was in 
waiting. Thurley entered in girlish 
trepidation. The man was little only 
in his stature. His genuine size could 


not have been concealed or calculated. 











THE JUNIOR 


“Miss Thurley, I believe?’ he said 
in German, the iron of his face relax- 
ing ina mobile way as he discerned 
and comprehended her timidity of 
spirit. “May I hope I am welcome in 


your home?” 

“Oh, very welcome,” Thurley said 
impulsively, transformed at once to 
her frank and easy self by something 
cordial in his manner, and she held 
forth her hand in token of sincerity.’ 

With an older, more finished grace 
than that-of the duke he took it and 
raised it to his lips. “I honor myself 
in the privilege of coming,” he as- 
sured her, looking her once more 
squarely in the eyes. “You were a 
little prepared for my visit?’ 

“I have been prepared for almost 
anything recently,” Thurley blurted 
honestly. “I mean—of cdurse Mrs 


» Van Kirk informed me when I re- 


turned this afternoon.”’ 

“So. Will you not be more com- 
fortable seated ?” 

Thurley inclined her head. 
you will also be comfortable?” 

“You know that the kingdom of 
Hertzegotha is very much distressed, 
almost disrupted, by the unprecedent- 
ed disappearance and absence from 
the court of Princess Thirvinia and 
Grand Duke Karl-Wilhelm?” 

Thurley wondered whither his line 
of inquiries might be trending, but she 
saw no course but to answer straight- 
forwardly. There was no sign as yet 
to guide her along a special path. “I 
could scarcely be in ignorance of what 
you have stated—of some of it, I 
mean.” 

“But you may not know the gravity, 
the acute anxiety, of the situation,”’ he 
told her quietly. “I wish in particular 
to impress upon you the fact that 
Hertzegotha is appalled by this ca- 
lamity; that disaster stares her in the 
face, absorption, disintegration, IL 
might say degradation and ruin, if her 
princess and duke are not restored to 
their kingdom.” 

She was much affected. Her sym- 
pathies were thoroughly aroused. She 
hardly knew what she must answer. 
She was almost on the point of reveal- 
ing, then and there, her entirely 
American identity and he!plessness in 
Hertzegotha’s situation! 

“You—you certainly do . arouse— 
you make me wish to help you all I 
can,” she said. “I only wish—”’ 

“You can help me greatly—here— 
tonight!” he interrupted eagerly. “I 
was certain of the goodness of your 
heart!” 

Thurley flushed. “Thank you; but 
I’m afraid you may not—” 

“First let me ask you—you have 
seen the duke, here last night?’’ 

“Yes, Mrs Van Kirk and myself.” 

“Could you possibly tell me what he 
did, how he acted when he saw you, 
what he said?” 

“Why—he acted like anybody else.” 

“He was pleased, surprised?” 

Thurley’s color mounted readily to 
her throat and cheeks. “He said he 
was pleased—I think. He seemed to 
be glad—I mean—it is very hard for 
any young woman to claim—to boast 
—to make a statement about anything 
like that.” 

“Naturally,” agreed the baron; “but 
he kissed your hand, he kept his eyes 
upon you, he enacted the role—pardon 
the query—of the accepted fiance ?”’ 

“He. said he was happy?” The 
baron’s anxiety in the inquisition in- 
creased. 

“Most any man feels obliged to say 
as much as that,” was Thurley’s naive 
reply. 

“Could you possibly repeat exactly 
what he said in that regard?” 

“Why-——he really made his remark 
to Mrs Van Kirk. He told her that 
when he arrived at noon he hated New 


“And 


> 


York and that night he loved all 
America.” 

“Ah!” The baron slid. back in his 
chair, his look of anxiety growing 


more pronounced. “I had a fear—I 
had a fear of this.” 

: Thurley was intensely sympathetic. 
“You fear he will not return?” 

“Tell me,” he answered, his face 
slightly twitching as he spoke, “did 
he express the slightest desire that 
you—go with him to Hertzegotha?” 

Thurley was certain the game, be- 
gun in innocence, was going much too 
far. She felt that to meddle in affairs 
of state, where a kingdom’s agony 
was vividly revealed, was not to be 
warranted another moment for any- 
thing she and Alice might desire. 


[To Be Continued Next Week.] 


He Didn’t Understand 


“Then you don’t want no cranber- 
ries?” 

“No; I’ve changed my mind. I see 
your cat is asleep in those cranber- 
ries.” 

“That's all right, mum. I don’t 
mind waking the cat up.”-—[Louis- 
ville *Courier-Journal. 





Maternal Opposition 


Her Father—My boy, I like you and 
I want you to marry my girl. But 
have you spoken to her mother about 
it? 
Suitor—No, sir. : 
Her Father—Then, to make it a 
pDose 


sure th for you Ill o 
pe Phaser: Bo Transcript. 





DEPARTMENT 





























My school books dull 
away, 
And I've nothing to 


have been packed 


do but play and 
the livelong day, 


play, 
Just romp and frolic 
I grandpa’s. 


n vacation time at 


I've no more lessons to think about, 
No more sums to be all worked out; 
I'll soon forget them, without a doubt, 


When I get up to grandpa’'s. 

We ride in the cars one whole day 
through. 

“Don’t we get tired?” Well, yes, we do, 


Tired and hot, but we like it, too, 
That long, long trip to grandpa’s. 


There at the station is Uncle Fred, 
With the carriage and horse, and 
old dog Ned; 

How he scampers and 

ahead. 


the 


barks and runs 


When we say: “Gee up for grandpa’s!” 


We drive and drive till the sun's most 


down, 

Past the big white meetinghouse and 
through the town, 

Out by the schoolliouse old and brown, 


That is only a mile from grandpa’s 


I'd like to tell how we spend the day. 
How we ride the horses and rake the 


ay. 
There’s really no end to what I can say 
Of vacation time at grandpa’s. 


Lost and Found 


POLLY DANE 








“Mew! mew! mew!” that was what 
the boys and girls heard as they went 
slipping and sliding to school one win- 


try morning of spring. Up the walk 
before them came a smal! gray and 
white kitten, stopping now and then 
as if afraid to go farther. 

“Hullo, kit!’ cried Peter Eastman, 
as he and George Wilkins raced by. 


His loud though friendly call fright- 
ened the little creature yet more, and 
she started toward a nearby open lot; 
but ice-covered snow still lay on the 
grass, and her smooth paws slipped 
back to the pavement. On rushed the 
troop of merry children, as if*young 
soldiers, gay in bright red tam-o’-shan- 
ters, and armed with slinglike book- 
straps with which to charge a foe. 
Alas for poor Kit! She had been 
so happy at her birthplace, Mrs 
Pring’s. Everybody had been ready 
to pet her and lay her on to soft cush- 


ions. She could have all the milk she 
wanted, and nice bits of beefsteak 
besides. When Mamma Puss was 
sleeping, Harry Pring was only too 
glad of a chance to draw his gray 
cloth mouse across the floor until 
Kitty rolled over with delight. But 


now all hapiness was gone. One night 
she had wandered off to play with 
other cats. They had teased her, 
some dogs had chased her, she had 
grown sleepy, but had found no warm 
resting place. In the morning she had 
wanted her breakfast, but had not 
known where to get it. Her beating 
heart had longed for home, but no 
home had appeared. She was now 
scared even by her own slender shad- 
ow, and her little cold feet were too 
tired to run. Bed, breakfast, home, 
love, trust, courage, were lost, and 
she herself. All she could do was to 


slip along fearfully and cry, “Mew! 
mew! mew!” 
The Allen girls hurried past; they 


were to recite a lesson before school 
began. Tommy Biggs and Harold Col- 
son tried to coast down the few icy 
strips on the roadside, while “ohn 
Bennett and Wilkie White with diffi- 
culty skated toward the bottom of the 
hill. Then Angus McDuffee caught 
sight of the small wanderer. He 
stooped and gently stroked the ruffled 
fur. O how good his warm, kindly 
hand felt on Kitty Pring’s back! There 
was semebody after all, then, to no- 
tice a trembling stranger. A moment 
later Walter Starr also bent with 
words of cheer above the shivering 
waif. O, Joy! two good boys still lived 
in this cold, lonesome world. But it 
was almost nine o’clock, and the two 
hastened away leaving Kitty Pring 
once again to «-v, “Mew!” 

Just behind, though, was Eleanor 
Dow, and she indeed pitied the for- 
lorn runaway. For the first time since 
she strayed from Mrs Pring’s, Kitty 
was lifted by gentle hands. She did 
not care if it was the schoolyard to 
which she was being carried; she 
only felt that earth still held for her 
the, possibility of warmth and kind- 
ness. Eleanor herself did not know 
what to do with the furry pet, and 
she_was not obliged to decide; for who 
should run toward her but Harry 
Pring exclaiming: “Where did you 
find my kitten? She's been gone since 
last evening.” 


Quickiy, the little puss was trans- 


ferred to Harry's back, where she was 
used to ride around the house. When 


a heavy cart rumbled near, the boy 
tucked her into his jacket, where’ she 
would be safe and warm. Then he 
begged Eleanor to excuse him to his 
teacher if he were not in his seat at 
bell-time; and in a trice he was dash- 
ing homeward with his newfound 
treasure. Wasn't he glad to regain 
the lost! and wasn’t Kitty glad that 
even in this naughty world kind, lov- 
ing boys and girls might still be 
found! 


A Queer Way to Treat Letters 


Ww. K. PUTNEY 








China is the home of many queer 
ideas, but their idea of the treatment 
of letters is perhaps one of the most 
curious notions in tnis world. or 
course you know Confucius is consid- 
ered the great Chinese teacher and in- 
asmuch as many of his teachings 
were written characters the Chinese 
believe that all writing must be sacred, 
no matter to what use it may be put. 
If you ever saw a Chinaman’s clothes 
you would notice that not a letter of 
the alphabet is written anywhere on 
them. He would no more think of 
spreading a newspaper under him to 
keep off the damp of the baseball 
bleachers than he would of commit- 
ting suicide. All because he considers, 
as stated above, that anything written 
on it is not his to desecrate. Perhaps 
you may ask what becomes of his 
waste papers, letters, etc. 

Everything of this kind is folded 
neatly, put away in a perfectly clean 
receptacle and kept until enough has 
accumulated so that he sends for the 
collector? 

The collector is a person of some 


esteem, and his position is one of 
honor, inasmuch as he is to be 
trusted with valuable documents, 


business secrets, etc, which must not 
get to the open gaze. He takes these 
papers and letters, conveys them to a 


building where stands a furnace for 
the purpose of burning such things 
and here they are cremated. 


There is a certain ceremony which 
is used in order to make this last 
receptacie a sacred furnace, but once 
it has been burned it is never used 
for anything else and is destroyed in 
turn when its usefulness is done for. 
By the furnace or on a nearby wall 
is usually placed an inscription like 
the following: “The Spirits of our An- 
cestors are pleased that we keep 
sacred the writing of our Country.” 

Inasmuch as the ashes of writing 
are considered to be just as sacred as 
writing itself, they must, of necessity, 
dispose of such, so the collector puts 
them into sacred bags, conveys them 
to a sacred boat where they are taken 
far off to sea and consigned to the 
waves with the proper ceremonies. 

Finally, when the bags themselves 
and even the boats are rendered use- 
less they are burned and their ashes 
destroyed in the same way. 


The Missing Passenger Pigeon 


For the past two years much inter- 
est has been aroused in the passenger 
Pigeon because of the reward offered 
for accurate information regarding 
the whereabouts of it. It hardly seems 
that the species could be totally ex- 
tinct. Any of the older generation will 
tell you of the enormous number of 
these pigeons that each year migrated 
north, sometimes in flocks so large 
that they fairly darkened the sky. 

For the first information, exclusive 
and confidential, of a nesting pair, or 
colony of pigeons, anywhere in North 
America, when properly confirmed, 
and if found by confirming party, and 
if parent birds and eggs or young are 
undisturbed, Colonel Anthony R. 
Kuser will pay a reward of $300, and 
John E. Thayer will pay a reward of 
$700. As soon as a pigeon nesting is 
surely identified, write to Prof C. F. 
Hodge, Clark university, Worcester, 
Mass, who will arrange for tye 
party and for payment of the re 
All rewards not claimed by October 
31, 1912, will be withdrawn. 

So keep your eyes wide open this 
summer and it may be your good luck 
to discover this much wanted bird, 


His Own Fault 

Two young employees of a florist in 
Philadelphia, who are supposed to be 
variously employed in the rear of the 
establishment while the boss looks 
after things in the front, were recent- 
ly startled by the appearance of the 
“old man” while they were e 
in u game of checkers. 

The proprietor was justly indignant. 
“How is it,” he demanded, “that. 
hardly ever find you fellows at work 
when I come out here?” 

“I know,” volunteered one of the 
youths; “it’s on account of those rub- 
ber heels you insist on wearing.’’— 
(Harper's Magazine. 

















The Silo in Modern Farming—In these days of intensive farming, 
feed can no longer be ignored. Its use is an ¢conomy.. 
But’ the silo itself must not be a source of continual expense. 


THE IMPERISHABLE SILO 


It is storm-proof, decay-proof, no painting, no waste of time 
money in upkeep, no hoops, no injurious moisture. Is simple in con- 

struction. The fist aa is the last. The imperishable is aaierel Patented Studebakers 
Vitrifed Clay Blocks which aré non-abs’: «st and last forever. They 
resist swelling, shrinking and rotting—a.c@ntinual expense with other silos. Were obliged to increase 

Write at once for prove. Sg P 
Thirty factories throughout the United States their output from 30,000 to 

NATIONAL FIRE PROOFING COMPANY : 100,000 vehicles per year 

Agricultural Department H before they could reach the 


haere al ts: present price without cutting 
the quality. 


Fill Your Silo Cheaply We know of no other builders who 


Many things enter into the cost of filling your So, but make 30,000 wagons today. If their 


t '. 
jE hy «Baw 8 gh carl rs oe wagons cost the user $15 more than 


Appleton Quality Silo Filler the Studebaker, they are probably 


means the lowest cost, The positive feed table, the large ; . ° ° e 
throat, big feed rolls, the four spiral tool steel knives just as good. If their price is the same 


nd the powerful blower mean great capacity. The . 
sould Oak frame means strength. The single lever then they have cut the quality once 


control, the handy side table, the flexible top dis- . . ° 
tributer mean convenience. In fact, the whole and are trying to make the price hide 


machine means gatisfaction, while our guarantee . : . 
that our Silo Filler will, under equal conditions, do more and better work with less power the cut. If their price is lower than 
and 


longer, means absolute safety for you. More Silos will be built and more en- 

silage fed iti a sist than ever before. mot a already sold more Silo Fillers this year Studebakers, they have cut the qual- 
ns °o 1 'o insure prompt de Stes ou should arrange for a machine My : : MI 

pio to-day for free illustrated book! $ 4 ity twice and their wagon is only 

XN PPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 452 Fargo Street, Batavia, Ill half as good, 














Remember always that quantity is 
the only thing which makes 


ee $9 , 
NEW IDE Wetities Sp reader guality and low price possible. 
Full of ec. Ideas ? See the nearest Studebaker 


dealer. 

Yes, sir, full of them—24 points of exclusive merit over any other 

spreader. Note these—carries twice the load—lighter draft—wider, 
evener spreading—no choking—yet it tracks 
with standard wagon. 


Write for full Information 


Our catalogue is a book you ought to read to find out 
how the New Idea Spreader has. gone ahead while 
others stand still. Ever hear of the great Hartman 
> contest? You never will—from others. Let us tell 
S you. Write for complete literature today. 
AM NEW IDEA SP ER CO. 
t # 140Sycamore Street, Coldwater, Ohio. 
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| is Your Home SILO FILLING 
ra eden OSS iarcuineny” 


TABLE-FULLY GUARANTEED 
Made in sizes to suit all wants from 


5 to 15 H, P. Engines 





TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUGTIVE fis =i 


creases the value. Acres of swampy land reclaimed ~ made ae. 
dackson’s Round Drain Tile meets pg J requirement. Wealso make Sewer 
Pipe,Red ana Fire Brick,Chimney T neaustic Sidewalk "Tile te. Write 

5.Y. 


Be Guaranteed th ; : a s— J tor what you want and prices. JOUN M. JACKBON, 70 Third Ave, 
os i 


The Dodd System takes everything into con- 
sideration a ie reas a building — FB omer < ong 
pipes, gulters, Tes, fe We have been making Ensilage Cutting 
Safety depends jen a add =~ eke. i yo and Silo Filling Machinery for over 60 years. 
is everything. Every improvenient that is practical “is ad- 


Woven Copper r Gable "Rod goa by us. Our policy is to always put. she 
est quality of material into every machine 
is the standard of the world, but-the best rod and give every purchaser full value. F A R M L I KF E Ss E R I £ Ss 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
alone will not save you. neg scientific- Ensilage Machinery in the World. 


ally installed. 2000 Ly Note the new features that have been added. Four 
endorse the Dodd System.’ Tens of thousands sided reversible steel cutting plats; positive tension 


of buildings protected—not one has ever been to the feeding rolls, special. knife adjustment, self : : 
destroyed. os a are specially trained alignin and adjustable ane shaft bearings and rol- He SEAT Ss , 
Every Seen ler shaft hearings, extra bearings for main shaft, ? 

















special balancé main frame: We claim large capa- 
to rod your erat Have thejob done right City, excessive strength, simplicity and modern con- 


by SE menage meern. Send for our great struction, ease in feeding, lighter running and in KHOR % 
free lightning book to-day. Address eneral THE BEST ENSILAGH CUTTER: on the mar- ; # hee CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT 
eh et today of thistype. Our new catalog is free for é 3 


RUTHER Ty ing. Wealso manufacture the ROSS 10, oS rh BS Editor American Agriculturist 
HOSS &: STRUTHERS E.W. Ross Co., B.152 Springfield,O or ty 


717. 6th Avenue, 10 ee NAb PRACTICAL TREATISE on the Growing 
: of American Field Crops; Containing Brief 
ae and popular advice on the Seeding, Cultivat- 
= ge ing, Handling and -Harvesting of Farm Crops and 
: mi the Management of Lands for the Largest Returns. 
PRESS is is a book that is different. s it is written, 
Thi book th diff As iti itt 
ie eee, stand out on every page. It seeks to help crop growers, not 
sana oa CIE ER through dry statements by mere technical terms, but through suggestive 
= CUSTO D descriptions of the work of the men who raise big crops. 

; MILLS h h 
B Built 8 gr In the ten chapters of this book the editor has covered in a most com- 
r Service prehensive manner the following important topics: Good Soils Back of 
ee ives fall Good Crops; How Rotations Help Out; Crop Yields and Proper Culture; 
; > oe re se What Crops for Stock Feeding; The Silo, Silage and Soiling Crop; Every 

Boomer & Boschert Farmer a Plant Breeder; and Farm Crops. 

Press Co. The volume abounds in helpful suggestions and valuable information 
216 Water Street : ; s for the most successful growing of the various farm crops, whether large 
: ; or small areas are allotted to them, and it is a plain, practical and reliable 
guide, and tells of the best ways of handling crops from the time the land 

is made ready until the harvested product:is sold. 
o " Thi 288 og a 1 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth [oii cnet itn dia, lier cole, 
cae inches, printed:on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifully illustrated, both im the text 
and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated paper. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 


edition was prepared especially fot our subscribers.’ It surpasses anything that has ever been pat out in 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit-to any library.. The regular edition sells for $1.50. 


Eli Power Press it if ‘ 

EUV Atha Bay year, eet ots rare ||] Given nae second to Any Subscriber 
E aay Fe ven who sends $1.00 in pe 

fonpeeee ||| See aera 
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